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YOUNG MAN WANTS SINGLE ROOM WITH 

board, in city, convenient to Broad Street 

& Station. Private family preferred. Address 
“ Friend,” P. O. Box 1618, Philad’a. 


OARDING.— THREE OR FOUR FRIENDS 
B can find a pleasant home, with excellent 
board, in adult family of Friends, at 2026 
Mervine Street, Philadelphia. The location is very 
desirable, and convenient to several lines of reaps. 


OR RENT —DESIRABLE ROOMS IN PRI- 
vate family, good location. table board con- 
434 N. 33d St., West ee 


EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 

No. 14 80. Broad Street Lectures, Conven- 

tions, and Arbitration Hearings reported ver- 
Historical — carefully typewritten. 


venient. 


batim. 


WILL EXCHANGE NEW DECORATED HAV- 
iland Chine ware for old plates, or will buy for 
COLLECTOR, No. 107, this Office. 


Fou NG MAN WANTS A POSITION IN GRO- 
cery store. Ten years’ experience. Best 
reference. Address No. 106, this Office 

LEASANT ROOMS, WITH GOOD BOARD, IN 
Friends’ family. Address 1631 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


cash. 


For Rent Cheap 


12 Room House, and Lot within five 
minutes’ walk of George School, 
Newtown, Penna. 


The house is nearly new, having all modern 
improvements, including Range, Bath, and Hot 
Water Heater. Located between George School 
and Newtown, on Pike. High elevation, large 
lot. For full particulars apply to 

HORACE G. REEDER, 
Newtown, Penna. 


J. Wilmer Shaw, 


Quakertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 
Wind [Piills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


736 Spring Garden St, 


(4 ROLINE RAU, Philadelphia. 


PLAIN MILLIN&tRY 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 


, ete & CARPENTERS, 
Richards & Shourds, a 
Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff 8t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


’ > >'T" y Office, 
CHARLES BURTON, oo) wisn St. 


PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


THE PENNHURST, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator a 
level of pavement. Open all the ya. 
illustrated booklet. 
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MES HOOD. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 
Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 


Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 

| college, business, or teaching. For Catalogues, ad- 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
-| Kennett Square, Penna. 


Swarthmiore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


= A representative 


SAVAYATA} 


XS 


SCHOOL 


33d YEAR. 


American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph.D., 1865. 
THREE FULL COURSES: 
Business, 
Shorthand & Typewriting, 
English. 


Call or send for Year Book. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Graduates Assisted to Positions. 


Ba DSS SSODUSLSESSZLS SSIS OSSIAN ISOS 


ASTANA LST 


UE 








Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada ; New Orleans, 
La; New York, RB. Y. ; Washington, D. C. ; 
San Francisco, Cal ; Chicago, Il. ; St. 

Louis, Mo. and Denver, Colorado. 


There are thousands of positions to be filled within 
the next few months. 

Address all applications to UNION 

AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ 


NEWTOWN, 





| Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
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ABINGTON FRIENDS’ 


| Near Jenkintown, Pa. 


| Liberal course of study 
| lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. | 


| FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


Will re-open Ninth Month 13, 1897. 


The new Catalogue, giving full particulars, 
will be mailed upon application. 

Reduced rates to Friends. 

One or two free and partial Scholarships for the 


Kindergarten Training Class 


are offered to young 
prepared for the work. 
ISAAC T. 


women (Friends) suitably 


JOHNSON, Principal. 


‘ cs - oe 
GEORGE SCHOOL, 
BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 

The next school year will begin Ninth Month 
15, 1897. 

There are a few 


vacancies for children of 


| Friends, (those with one parent a member are 


included ) 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


FRIENDS’ “ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust a Long Island, N.Y 








Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897. 


Wm. W. BIRDSALL, ) asi 
ANNALW. SPEAKMAN, | Principals. 


Circulars on Apphcation. 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 


is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 


| For Circulars, address, 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


For BOARDING AND 
DAY PUPILS OF BoTH SEXEs. 


SCHOOL, 


, 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting 
Students prepareo for col- 


it especially attractive to boarding pupils 
aomitted whenever there are vacancies. 
c a ~ LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CY NTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogontz, Pa 


Students 
Send for 


RAINING SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE KIN- 
dergarten Association. Junior, Senior, and 
Graduate Courses. A Course for Directors of 

Normal Classes, ope in Primary Methods, and a 
Mothers’ Class Lecturesfrom prominent Lecturers. 
Address Miss C M. C, HART, The Northampton, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





FRIENDS’ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River , 
& discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the | 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. | 

WEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT | 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 734 cents per 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
sation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in en, 
DraFts, or PosT-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the ris "ot 
the person s0 sending. a> Draw checks and money 
ecders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Contents of this Issue. 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEw.—XXXVIIL., 
Porm: THE GIFT, 
THE Basis OF BELIEF, . ‘ 
THE DISCOVERED ‘* SAYINGS OF ‘Jesus, 
JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK ( Contin’d), 
EDITorRiAL : 
Difficulties in the Pastoral System, 

BIRTHS, DEATHS, . 
NEWS OF FRIENDS, pe. & 
Frignps’ New TESTAMENT iemeep~is 
SUNSHINE IN RELIGION, 
BRIEF SKETCHES 

FRIENDS, Lei a ‘ 
THE MEETINGS AT Conn Cusex. 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, i | 
PoEtRY: To Labor is to Worship; Seven 

Times One, ssa Cag 
AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR : HAMMOND 

TRUMBULL, . 651 
VisITING Back East, a 
THE PoLicE SYSTEM IN GERMANY, 
How Wasps BUILD THEIR NESTS, 
CHINESE SLAVERY IN SAN FRANCISCO, . 
Eskimo Bows AND ARROWS, . 
THE Bic BROTHER, 
CURRENT EVENTS, bost 
NEws AND OTHER Gunes, : 
NotIcEs, . 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, | 
140 N. 15th St., Philad’a, 


will be closed for the summer, beginning Seventh- 
day, Sixth month 19th, 1897, and will be re-opened 
about the middle of Ninth month. 

All communications to the Association can be 


sent by mail to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT Or on 
PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. 
Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 
VIstITING CARDS, AT HoME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 





William Edw. 
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“¢ Divide a i. with a 


stout thread and 


you have 


two perfectly formed cakes 


of alone size for the toil 


THE Procter & Gama_e Oo., Oin’Ti. 


Pure Spices § 


For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 
never manufactured but one quality, that always perfectly 


pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 


They are put up in I, %, and \ 
any size package required. 


pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 
If you have never used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Established 1837. 


Friends’ Tracts 


and Pamphlets 
OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


| The Essay on THE MEETING FOR WorsHIP, by 


Howard M. Jenkins, has been reprinted, asa 
small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 3 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents ; 100 copies, $1.00. 
By mail at these prices. 

Turner’s QUAKERISM: ITs BE- 
LIEFS AND MESSAGES. 40 pp. 10 cents. 
( By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 
Jenkins’s RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 
(Chicago Congress oe 1893. ) 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 
$1.00. By mail at these prices. 


Howard M. 
FRIENDS. 
24 pp: 
copies, 


FRIENDS 


INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 


921 Arch Street, Pumeseyeta. 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 
$1.50. 
‘Broad and charitable in spirit.’"— British Friend. 
‘* Hope it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 
“Will abundantly reward perusal.” — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


**Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 
Friend. 
“Eastern sky-glow on every page.” — 
Quarterly. 
—British Friend. 


“Full of fascination.” 
LONGMANS, LONDON : SCRIBNERS, New York 


and through all Booksellers. 


THE HICKSITE QUAKERS Ano 
THEIR DOCTRINES 


By JAMES M. DeGARMO, A.M., Ph.D. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.25. 


Address orders to FRANKLIN T. CARPENTER, 
231 Broadway, New York City. 








JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 


4th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
r12 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Best Watch Repairing Work. 


One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called ‘‘cheap’’ work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 


Can sell 
rice, BUT 


Anybody ¢ rice, 
For Spring Satisfaction 


Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 4s N. 13th Street. 


a shoes—at any 
aw re anybody’s 


inal RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 

INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 


If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
aress we will pay the expressage. 


William Ss. In ram, 31 North Second Street, 
& PHILAD’A, PA. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXXVIII. 


UNDER the Jaw, the blood of bulls and goats was 
sprinkled outwardly, on the outward things, which sanctified 
to the purifying of the outward things ; but under the Gospel 
the blood of the Lamb is sprinkled inwardly, upon inward 
and heavenly things. 









cerns itself with religion, but all religious truth, is in the 
heart of humanity, and brought out from the heart of 
humanity by the providence, the influence, or the ministry 
of God. Let me illustrate. 

We know some things by reason of our external ob- 
servation. They are not proved to us, they are brought 
to us by our senses. When they are brought, we analyze, 
we examine, we classify them. But all that science can 
do is to examine, to classify, to investigate, to arrange, to 
study the phenomena that are thus brought to us by our 
observation. Our eyes bring to us the trees and the flow- 
ers: out of them science makes botany. Our observation 
brings to us the stars: out of them science educes astron- 
omy. Our observation brings to us the past history of the 
world, the testimony of others, their observation, as our 
own: then out of that testimony science forms its philo- 
sophy of human development. But science does not create 
the stars, the trees, the historical events. In an analogous 
method, the soul’s eyes bring to us knowledge of great, 
transcendent facts which lie in the inner world. The- 
ology (which is the science of religion) cannot create them, 
any more than natural science can create natural pheno- 
mena. All that theology can do is to examine, to in- 
vestigate, to compare, to collate the phenomena which are 
brought to us by inward vision. We know the facts of 
the inner life by the inner testimony, as we know the facts 
of the outer life by the outer testimony. If we do not 
know, it is because we are dead. If a man does not know 
there are trees and flowers, he is blind. What he wants is 
not argument, but an oculist. If aman does not know 
color, he needs color education—the development within 
himself of the capacity to perceive color. . . . 

It is thus that we know that there is a difference be- 
tween right and wrong. We know that there is righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness, as we know that there is the 
beautiful and the ugly, the true and the false. This is a 
fundamental fact. It is not brought to us by any external 
revelation ; it is not in the heaven above and brought 
down to us; it is not across the sea and brought over to 
us: it is within the soul and heart of man—he knows it. 
Knowing this, he may analyze, he may study the nature 
of the difference. He may conclude that we have in- 
herited the belief from our parents ; or that we have learned 
it by experience—we have seen that certain things pro- 
duce misery, and certain other things produce happiness, 
and have concluded that things which produce misery are 
wrong, and things which produce happiness are right ; or 
he may regard it as an ultimate fact—he may believe that 
right is right whether it produces happiness or misery, that 
the right produces happiness because it is right, not that 
it is right because it produces happiness. He may hold 
one theory or another theory. But, whatever theory he 
holds, he knows that there is a difference between the 
right and the wrong. If he does not, he belongs, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley says, to the blind and the lame and the 
halt of humanity. This is the anchor-ground of religion 
—we know that there is righteousness. It is the founda- 
tion on which everything else is built. . . . Right- 
eousness is the fundamental fact ; and we know righteous- 
ness. A man who does not know the difference between 
righteousness and wrong, who has only the conception of 






IsAAC PENINGTON. 









































From a letter to Nathaniel Stonar, 1671. 














THE GIFT. 


O WONDROUS gift, in goodness given 
Each hour anew our souls to greet, 

On earth so fair,—so close to heaven, 
*T was trodden by the Master's feet. 












And we,—what bring we in return ? 
Only these broken lives, and lift 

Them up to meet this pitying scorn, 
As some poor child its foolish gift, — 






As some poor child, on Christmas Day, 
Its broken toy in love might bring : 
You could not break its heart, and say, 

You cared not for the worthless thing. 

















Ah! word of trust,—His child! That child 
Who brought to earth the life divine 
Tells me the Father's pity mild 
Scorns not even such a gift as mine. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 










THE BASIS OF BELIEF. 


Portions of a sermon by Lyman Abbott, at Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn. From Zhe Outlook, Ninth month 4. 


For this commandment which I command thee this day, it is not 
hidden from thee, neither isit far off. It is not in heaven, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, 
that we may hear it, and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, 
that we may hear it, and doit? But the word is very nigh unto thee, 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.—Deut. 30: 
11-14. 




























































Tue writer of this book—the second giving of the law— 
declares, then, that the law is primarily in the heart of 
man. It is not outside of him—brought to him; it is 
within him. It does not come down from heaven to him ; 
it does not come from across the sea to him; it is in his 
heart—that is, in his consciousness ; it is in his mouth— 
that is, it is recognized by him, and, consciously or un- 
consciously, is testified to by him. As the printer takes 
the white sheet of paper, on which nothing is written, and 
presses it against the bosom of the type and lifts it off, 
and there is written what was on the type, so the heart of 
man is pressed against the bosom of Almighty God, and 
on the heart of humanity itself is written the divine law 
transferred thereto. It is within us that we are to look 
for the law of God, and, without, only for those testi- 
monies which awaken in us the consciousness that was 
there, in what the philosophers call our sub consciousness. 
t And what is true of the law of God is true of the Gospel 
; of God and of all really religious truth. Not all the truth 
that is educed from religion, not all the truth that con- 
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honesty that it is a best policy, belongs in a moral idiot 
asylum. I shall pass him. 

In precisely the same way, the great majority of men 
have some inward consciousness of God. That is they 
have some inward consciousness of what Matthew Arnold 
calls ‘‘ a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.’’ 
They have some inward consciousness of a help on which 
they can lay hold and by which they can be aided. This 
consciousness does not define God to them. It does not 
even go so far in definition as to declare whether he is or 
is not a person. It does not declare what are his attrib* 
utes. It certainly does not goso far as to declare whether 
he exists in three persons or in one person. But in the 
heart of humanity there is the sense of a power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness. Substantially all 
nations are worshiping nations ; substantially all peoples 
are reverent peoples. 

This consciousness of God within us we analyze, we 
examine, we investigate, and the result of our investiga- 
tion, our analyses, our examinations, we call theology. It 
is our creed. It may be right. It may be wrong. In 
fact, it is partly right and partly wrong. In the intel- 
lectual development of man, the philosophical conclusions 
from the phenomena of life, whether external or internal, 
are irregular and entangled. But the life itself is some- 
thing different from the definition. As a tree is some- 
thing different from a definition of a tree, and a flower is 
something different from a definition of a flower, and a 
star is something different from the description of a star, 
so God is different from our theological definitions of God. 
And we have not to go back four thousand years to get the 
testimony of Moses that there was a God ; we have not to 
go back eighteen centuries to get the testimony of Christ 
that there was a God. That we may do, that we may 
buttress our faith. But, in the last analysis, God dwells 
in the heart of humanity. 

Our belief in Christ is something more than a historical 

or theological belief. We open our Bible, and we read the 
story of the life of Jesus of Nazareth, and as we read that 
life we see the quality and character which shines through 
it. We believe in righteousness, and when we read this 
life of Christ we see there righteousness luminous and elo- 
quent. ; 
One may take that story and read it through, and 
wonder whether Jesus ever lived, and still believe in 
Christ. He may take that story and read it through and 
deny all the ecclesiastical deductions that have been drawn 
from it, and still believe in Christ. For to believe in 
Christ is this: To see a true manhood and a real divine- 
ness in that kind of life. And that belief is in the heart of 
humanity. If, when that life is held up before a man, he 
says, ‘‘I do not see anything beautiful in that life ; there 
is nothing in it that attracts me. I would have liked him 
better if he had made a fortune; I would have thought 
more of him if he had organized an army ; I should have 
some admiration for him if he had lived the life of a 
statesman ; I do not care for Christ; give me Napoleon 
Bonaparte,’ you cannot argue with him. In him is lack- 
ing moral life, not understanding. . 

So our faith in the Bible, in its foundation, is this: 
There is that in us which answers to that which is in the 
Bible. If there is nothing in us which answers to that 
which is in the Bible, we shall not get a faith in the Bible 
by argument. We needa new life. If a man can take 
this Bible and read it, and in the courage of an Abraham, 
who goes out into an unknown land not knowing whither 
he goeth, he can find nothing to admire; nothing to ad- 
mire in the equipoise and calmness of a Joseph, neither 
depressed in sorrow nor exalted in prosperty; nothing 
in the patience of a Moses, bearing on his shoulders the 
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burdens of an apostate, ignorant, superstitious, and un- 

godly people ; nothing in the enterprise of a Joshua, the 

great soldier ; nothing in the self-denial of a Samuel, put- 

ting aside all thought of his own aggrandizement, so tha: 
he may serve the State; nothing in the experiences 0: 
penitence and prayer and praise interpreted in the Psalms 
of David, and attributed to him—if he can see nothing in 
these qualities of being that inspire him to a devouter life, 
to a more patient life, to a more heroic courage, a more 
self-sacrificing service, a devouter experience, a greate: 
love, he is spiritually a corpse. Either he has not read 
the Bible, and it needs to be opened to him, or else he 
has no eyes to read the Bible, and the eyes need to be 
opened in him. 

We believe in the Bible because we believe in right- 
eousness, and in God, and in Christ, and in our own 
souls—in the Bible because we believe in God, not in 
God because we believe in the Bible. We believe in the 
Ten Commandments because we believe in righteousness, 
not in righteousness because we believe in the Ten Com- 
mandments. The moral life in us responds to the record 
of the moral life in this Old Testament and this New 
Testament; and if there is nothing in us which does re- 
spond, it is life that is lacking. We are not to go up into 
the heavens to bring down the message, nor to cross the 
sea to search for it. In our own hearts we are to find 
the witness of God. Our creeds are conclusions from our 
faith—faith in righteousness, in God, in Christ, in our 
own souls, and in the Biblical stories of the experiences 
wrought in the souls of men by the Spirit of God. 

Those of us who have this faith ought to be very 
patient with those who have it not. If a man’s faith in 
God, in Christ, in immortality, and in righteousness is 
all based on the Bible, it is not strange that he is now in 
a panic, and now in the great state of wrath if anything 
comes to shake his faith in the Bible. If anything comes 
to give it a new interpretation, or to throw doubt upon it, 
or anything in it, he says, They are taking away my God, 
they are taking my Christ, they are taking away my im- 
mortality, they are taking everything away. No wonder 
he is in a panic. Let us have patience with him. Let 
us also remember that in this time in which creeds and 
theologies are being shaken, in this time which has formed 
a new botany, and a new astronomy, and a new chemistry, 
and a new philosophy of history, and which is forming a 
new philosophy of religion,—that is, a new theology,— 
let us remember that our first duty, as parents, as teachers, 
as preachers, is to carry the faith of humanity down to 
the great facts of religion. For the facts are one thing, 
and the theories about the facts something very differ- 
CME. « + -« 
Finally, if there are any of you who, in this transition 
of creeds and theologies, find the old definitions slipping 
away, find the old beliefs disappearing, find what you 
thought was mountain-top appearing to be only cloud, 
evanescent and changeful, I bring you back this morning 
to the eternal verities. There are some things we KNow. 
Lay aside the creed, lay aside the theology, fight not to 
hold the shell—no matter about that. I bring you back 
to the eternal verities—faith in righteousness, faith in a 
God who counsels and guides and inspires and vivifies ; 
faith in a Christ who makes clear what righteousness means, 
and what divineness is ; faith in immortality because faith 
in your own higher, diviner self; and faith in the Bible 
because it quickens and feeds and inspires that religion 
which is the life of God in the soul of man. 


Ir you intend to go to work, there is no place better 


than where you are. If you do not intend to go to work, 
you cannot get along anywhere.—Adraham Lincoln. 
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THE DISCOVERED “SAYINGS OF JESUS.”’ 


THE lecture by Bernard P. Grenfell, M.A. (who, with A. S. Hunt, 
discovered the diminutive fragment of papyrus in Egypt, containing the 
Logia, or Sayings of Jesus), at the Scarborough Summer School, on 
the 12th of last month, has attracted much attention. It was, it is 
stated, the first and the only one on the subject, given by him. 

The papyrus sheet contains seven passages, some of which can be 
made out in full, some only partially. The language is Greek, the 
writing in ‘‘ uncial”’ letters. The passages are deciphered thus : 

I. . . . and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote that 
is in thy brother's eye. 

2. Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world ye shall in no wise find 
the kingdom of God; and except ye keep the sabbath, ye shall not see 
the Father. 

3. Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh 
was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and none found I 
athirst among them, and my soul grieveth over the sons of men, because 
they are blind in their heart . 

4... « « poverty . 

5. Jesus saith, Wherever there are . . and there is one . 
alone, Iam with him, Raise the stone and there thou shalt find me, 
cleave the wood and there am I. 

6. Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own country, 
neither doth a physician work cures upon them that know him. 

7. Jesus saith, A city built upon the top of a high hill, and estab- 
lished, can neither fall nor be hid. 

The decision of those who have examined the sheet is that it was 
once a leaf in a book. Some think it was part of the Gospel, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the Egyptians.’’ The resemblance of the passages to some in 
the Gospels, as we have them, is quite plain. 





LECTURE BY B. P. GRENFELL. 


Bernard Grenfell first spoke of the district in which the 
papyri were discovered. On the edge of the Libyan desert, 
120 miles south of Cairo, stood the ancient city of Oxy- 
rhynchus. It was known to have been the abode of many 
rich people, who had large libraries and collections of 
papyri, and in the fourth century it was renowned for its 
churches and monasteries, though in modern times it 
dwindled to a mere hamlet, with mounds outside which 
mark the scenes of its former greatness. It was to this 
district that early last year the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund devoted its attention, and systematic search was 
commenced under the superintendence of A. S. Hunt and 
B. P. Grenfell. The mounds in the cemetery were first 
explored, but they revealed nothing of importance, and 
after several weeks of fruitless labor it was decided to open 
out some of the mounds in the outskirts of the village 
near the site of the ancient temple. Thissearch, perhaps, 
yielded the most important find of papyri yet obtained, 
large quantities of private and official documents being 
mixed with leaves of important books and uncial frag- 
ments. Altogether, from this district, twenty-five large 
packing-cases were filled. At Cairo a number of import- 
ant rolls were left for the museum, but the remainder was 
brought back to England for close examination and study. 
Not one-tenth of the spoil has yet been examined, and it 
will be the work of years to pursue the systematic study of 
deciphering, which is the object of the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund. It was among these papyri the Logia, a single 
leaf from a papyrus book, containing a coilection of Say- 
ings of our Lord, was discovered. 

B. Grenfell said he must leave largely to specialists the 
question as to the value of these Sayings, and the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from them. All he could do, having 
described the circumstances under which the papyrus was 
found, was to consider in the light of the best criticism 
the most probable theory of the origin of these Sayings. 
It was clear, he pointed out, that there were certain say- 








ings attributed to our Lord on authority which could not 
be easily brushed aside, which were not known, or at least 
not recorded, by the four evangelists; and though it was 
now admitted that the story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery was an interpolation of a later date into the Gospel 
of St. John, there were few of us who would care to des- 
cribe it as the work of aforger. As most of those present 
had facsimile copies of the Logia, with the translation, 
with them, the lecturer proceeded to allude in detail to 
its physical characteristics for the purpose of demolishing 
one argument of the critics, that it was a mere page of a 
private note-book, probably jottings from a sermon or 
lecture. Though the papyrus itself was in bad condition, 
the writing was excellent, and its style and finish pointed 
distinctly to its being a leaf from a book of great import- 
ance, not, however, an original manuscript, but a copy 
of some early manuscript. 

Proceeding, he read the Logia, and considered ob- 
jections to its authenticity. The second saying is, ‘‘ Jesus 
saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in no wise find 
the Kingdom of God; and except ye keep the Sabbath 
ye shall not see the Father.’’ Admitting that the saying 
is new, and presents some difficulties, he urged that it 
was in reality a plea to renounce the world, and declared 
that the injunction was no sharper than that which was 
given in Luke 14: 33. He regarded it not as an ex- 
position of extreme asceticism, but as as injunction with a 
metaphorical meaning, perfectly consistent with the teach- 
ing of the canonical Gospels, and entirely in harmony 
with the teaching of John. He admitted, however, that 
the fifth saying was the most important one, and must be 
faced in any effort to decide definitely on the authenticity 
of the Logia. ‘‘ Jesussaith, Whereverthere are. . . and 
there is one . . alone, lam withhim. Raise thestone, 
and there thou shalt find Me, cleave the wood, and there 
am I.’’ In spite of the mutilations, the general sense was 
clear, and the point was, What does it mean? It was 
tolerably clear that the first sentence ran on the lines of 
Matthew’s Gospel, ‘‘ Wherever two or three are gathered 
together,’’ and it might fairly be taken as the promise to 
be with true believers. The real difficulty was with the 
third sentence ; but to get an accurate starting-point for 
a true explanation, it must be realized that this sentence 
was clearly intended to repeat in a concrete form the 
truth expressed in general fashion in the first sentence. 
In the course of a long and detailed examination of this 
saying, the lecturer controverted the critics who have re- 
garded it as a Pantheistic saying, representing Christ as 
in the inanimate objects of nature, and declared that such 
an explanation was inconsistent with the first and essential 
part of the saying. It would, he said, come as an anti- 
climax, after declaring that Christ was specially with the 
true believer when two or three were gathered together, 
or one believer was by himself alone, to portray Christ as 
present in all inanimate objects, for of course if he were 
so present in the Pantheistic sense he must of necessity be 
with both believers and unbelievers, and the saying was 
of small value. 

After much study and consideration of the various 
criticisms offered, B. Grenfell suggested that the saying 
really involved a promise to be with the true believer, not 
merely in the act of worship, ‘‘ where two or three are 
gathered together,’’ but in the everyday labor of the 
world. It was addressed to the pessimistic mind, which 
regarded toil and labor as drudgery and sorrow, and what 
it said was, ‘‘ Labor is not sorrow. In labor you will 
find Me. Iam with you just as much in toil and work as 
in fasting and meditation and prayer. My presence may 
be just as real to you when you raise the stone or cleave 
the wood. as when you are actually engaged in worship.’’ 
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And did they not think there was a peculiar dramatic fit- 
ness in the symbols used by the Carpenter’s Son? After 
briefly considering the sixth and seventh Sayings, B. Gren- 
fell summed up and dealt with certain recent criticisms of 
the Logia asa whole. He read extracts from the ‘‘ Gospel 
according to the Egyptians,’’ to show that this Logia was 
modeled on entirely different lines, declared that it was 
not gnostic, mystic, or Pantheistic, and asserted that 
though its authenticity could not be actually demon- 
strated, many of the objections which were being urged 
against its acceptance were two edged weapons, which 
might be used against the Johannine Gospel, and led us 
into very dangerous paths. 
DR. RENDEL HARRIS ON THE LOGIA. 


The following morning Dr. Rendel Harris continued 
the consideration of this subject. He said he should 
assume the genuineness in the general sense, of the Logia, 
and, with some small margin of reserve, carry the sayings 
back to Jesus Christ. He should also recognize, after 
what B. Grenfell had said, that the Logia constituted 
something of a missing link, especially between the Synop- 
tic Gospels and the Gospel of John. But there was much 
more than this, He thought he might assume also that 
there was sufficient trace of Hebraism in the speech em- 
ployed to say that the original form was Hebrew. The 
Logia were tinctured with Hebraism and Hebrew paral- 
lelism. For the purpose of closer examination, Dr. Harris 
said he would select the second saying: ‘‘ Jesus saith, 
Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in no wise find the 
Kingdom of God; and except ye keep the Sabbath, ye 
shall not see the Father.’’ But before analyzing it he 
called attention to the seventh Saying, in proof of his 
contention of Hebraistic origin: ‘‘ Jesus saith, A city 
built upon the top of a high hill, and established, can 
neither fall nor be hid.’’ This was, he said, a striking 
example of inverted parallelism, distinctly Hebraistic, and 
closely following on the lines of the passage in Matthew 
about giving that which is holy to dogs and casting pearls 
before swine. The phrase there employed was, ‘‘ lest they 
trample them under their feet and turn again and rend 
you.’’ It was clear that what was meant was that the 
swine trampled the pearls, and the dogs turned to rend 
you. And so inthis seventh Saying it was the city on the 
hill which could not be hid, and the city built and estab- 
lished, which could not fall. 

Turning to the immediate question of the lecture, Dr. 
Harris said the whole point was, What would be the 
critical outcome of the discovery of this Logia? To his 
mind it must be very far-reaching. We were now behind 
the canonical Gospels, and the discovery had done much 
to justify the Higher Criticism. Taking the second Say- 
ing, the lecturer argued, in the light of Matthew, and by 
reference to the writings of the early fathers, especially 
Clement of Alexandria, that the fasting spoken of must 
be taken in its mystical sense, and had nothing whatever 
to do with literal abstinence from food, and that this was 
fully understood by the early Church. He then consid- 
ered the antiquity of the Logia, and quoted much evi- 
dence to show that these newly-discovered Sayings were 
familiar to the writers at the end of the first and in the 
second century. Turning from this to the broader ques- 
tion, he submitted that the Logia, of which this was a part, 
dated back to pre-canonical times, and argued in favor of 
the theory of a common source which went behind, and 
was much older than the Gospels in their current form, a 
source to which the writers of the Gospels had access, but 
the whole of which was not conserved to us in the canon- 
ical Gospels. In support, Dr. Harris quoted Clement of 
Rome, Clement of Alexandria, and Polycarp to the Philip- 
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pians, as well as the Pauline Epistles, and in conclusion 
expressed a hope and belief that there would yet be a 
further discovery of collateral documents belonging to the 
general body of Evangelical literature. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


In the year 1790 I set out on a visit to the meetings of 
Philadelphia, Abington, and Chester Quarterly Meetings, 
having felt it for some years, and Friends gave me a 
minute, and one to Mary Swayne, wife of Caleb. The 
12th of the Tenth month we went to East Caln. My 
husband went with us there, and parted ; we went to 
Hannah Pim’s, got dinner, and her son Isaac went with 
us to Joshua Baldwin’s. In the evening we had a favored 
opportunity with Joshua, his wife, and daughter. I hinted 
a little concerning [his] going with us to Catawissa. Next 
day we attended the week-day meeting at [Uwchlan], 
lodged at William Lightfoot’s, and had an opportunity 
in the family ; that evening he and his wifé and Joshua 
Baldwin’s wife went with us to Pikeland Meeting. We 
got dinner at Isaac Starr’s, and rode to Isaac Potts’s, and 
lodged ; William and [his] wife were with us, and I was 
glad of their company. We attended the meeting in the 
Valley, and Simon Maryday [Meredith] came there, and 
we went home with him, and attended Nantmeal, where 
Joshua Baldwin met us, and the sight of him made my 
heart leap for joy. I was strengthened to discharge my 
duty and had peace of mind, having before gone on 
weeping, hardly able to lift up my hands or heart towards 
the holy habitation, I was so bowed down. But [now] 
feeling a little strength and new life, I was encouraged to 
go forward. 

Got dinner at Eli Evans’s, and rode to Edward 
Bonsall’s, had a meeting at Robinson’s, dined at Jonathan 
Fincher’s, and lodged at James Luce’s, at the side of 
Schuylkill. Next day were at Reading Meeting, dined 
at Sam’l Jackson’s, rode to Maiden Creek, call’d to see 
Joseph Penrose, and lodged at John Starr’s, and on next 
day attended the Preparative Meeting, which was a la- 
borious time to my spirit, but [I] was in a good measure 
relieved, and when meetings parted I felt a flow of love 
towards the dear youth, and many of the women Friends 
were made near to me. It seemed to me as though many 
there had been favored, but are bended too much to 
earth, are earthly-minded, I am afraid. We went after 
meeting to John Starr’s, where they had kindly provided 
necessaries for our journey over the rough mountain 
toward Catawissa. Thomas Lightfoot was pilot; we 
rode fifteen miles after meeting to Richard Stephen’s, 
where we lodged, got up before day, and traveled and 
passed over several mountains (one whereof was as bad as 
any of the Alleghany, I thought). We got that night to 
John Lloyd’s at Catawissa, who was married to Joshua 
Baldwin's daughter. 

Got up next morning, and crossed the North Branch 
of Susquehanna and rode to Muncy. I was very tired. 
We lodged at Carpenter’s,—was the man’s name ; I felt a 
concern on my mind for their good and was relieved and 
had peace of mind and relieved from my tiredness, [so] 
that I felt no more of it. Had a meeting in the school- 
house, next day, to satisfaction. Rode to John Evans's, 
fifteen miles, that afternoon, and had a meeting after 
night. Next morning rode to Catawissa, had a meeting, 
and another at Roaring Creek, in the afternoon. Lodged 
at Richard Penrose’s ; we got up before day, and com- 
passed the mountains, and got that night to Richard 
Steven’s, and next morning we went to Thomas Wright’s, 
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got breakfast, and had an opportunity in the family to a 
good degree of satisfaction, and went with Thomas 
Lightfoot, whose company and care over us were very 
acceptable. We walked over to John Starr’s, had a sit- 
ting in the family to a good degree of satisfaction. Next 
day attended the Monthly Meeting at Exeter, the day 
following at Pottsgrove, and the next day at New Provi- 
dence. Lodged at Isaac Jacobs’s; here we parted with 
our beloved friend Joshua Baldwin, whose company and 
labor were truly satisfactory to me, a poor creature. Isaac 
Jacobs went with us to Ezra Comfort’s, and he went with 
us to Philadelphia. We lodged at Deborah Morris’s. I 
attended the quarterly meeting and the other meetings to 
my satisfaction. Went to see several in their houses and 
the daughter of Thomas Chalkley, who had lost her hus- 
band a few days before. We attended the Quarterly 
Meeting at Abington, all the meetings belonging thereto, 
and came home to our Quarterly Meeting, held at Lon- 
don Grove, in the Eleventh month. Iwas from home five 
weeks all but one day. 

I did not feel my mind relieved until I went back and 
attended Goshen Monthly Meeting. Had a meeting at 
New Town, at Radnor, Maryon [Merion], Harford 
[Haverford], Springfield, Chester, Chichester, and Wil- 
mington, and came home. Lettice Barnard and her son 
Joseph went with me ; I felt a relieved mind and that 
peace the world can neither give nor take away. 

[The journal records a visit to Baltimore Quarterly 
Meeting, in Fifth month, 1791, with visits also to Deer 
Creek, Bush River, Little Falls, Gunpowder, Elkridge, 
Indian Spring, Sandy Spring, Bush Creek, Pipe Creek, 
York, and Sadsbury. ] 

In the fall of the year 1791 I felt drawings in my mind 
to attend the Quarterly Meeting at Hopewell in Virginia, 
and I laid my concern before our monthly meeting. 
They allowed me a minute, but I did not go, meeting 
with some discouragement from them I did not expect, as 
also a close trial I forbear to mention, all which so work’d 
on my mind that I was brought very low, insomuch that 
I thought as one did formerly, I cannot speak any more in 
His name. Under the distress of mind my body grew 
weak, and I became afflicted in body and mind to that 
degree I was ready so faint like Jonah. I had no 
expectation of recovery from my weakness and distress of 
mind, but the good hand was underneath, and armed me 
round about often confirming my mind that salvation was 
only of the Lord. AndI may add that I believe there is 
great need of care how we speak one to another, and that 
we be well assured when we go about the Lord’s work that 
we are but upon it. 

Next fall, in the year 1792, I mentioned my concern 
again, and had the concurrence of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting. Dinah Lamborn mentioned a concern of the 
same kind, and had the concurrence of the same meet- 
ing, and they appointed John Miller to go with us, it 
being to attend the two quarterly meetings, Warrington 
and Hopewell, with some meetings belonging thereto. 
On the 23d of the Eighth month, 1792, we set out and at- 
tended Warrington Quarterly Meeting ; were at Hunting- 
ton, Monallen, Fairfax, Leesburgh, Goose Creek, and 
South Fork, likewise the Gap and Middle Creek. At- 
tended the Quarterly Meeting at Hopewell, went home 
with Rachel Hollingsworth, near Winchester, and were at 
Center Meeting ; then traveled over the mountains with 
the Friends that had come over to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting. Were at Sandy Creek, a branch of Redstone. 
Next we went to Redstone Meeting. We crossed the 
Monongahela River on our horses to Westland Meeting, 
and were at the Monthly Meeting. We attended Red- 
stone on First-day ; on Third day we had a meeting near 
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Beeson-Town (now Uniontown, county seat of Fayette), 
it being all the meetings on that side of the mountains. 
Feeling clear, we came back to Hopewell, were at their 
meeting on First-day, Second-day at Bullskin, Fourth- 
day at Fairfax, Fifth-day at Bush Creek, so to Baltimore. 
Attended the Yearly Meeting, and came home. Altho’ 
I had to travel under great weakness of body, yet I was 
strengthened to labor to the relief of my own mind, and 
had peace in so doing. We came home the zoth of the 
Tenth month. 

[The journal records a visit with Sarah Cook and 
Margaret Swayne, to the Quarterly Meeting at Pipe 
Creek, Baltimore, etc., in Fifth and Sixth months, 1794, 
also to the quarterly meetings at Philadelphia and Abing- 
ton, in Fifth month, 1795, the latter in company with 
Hannah Pusey. } 

In the year 1795, tenth day of Eighth month, I set 
out with the committee appointed by our monthly meet- 
ing to go to Warrior Mark Valley, to see some of our 
members. We rode to Lancaster the first day, next day 
to York, and the next to Warrington, in order to attend 
the quarterly meeting heldtiere. My husband being one 
of them, we lodged with his relations, the rest [of the 
company] were Caleb Swayne, John Pennock, and 
Hannah Pusey, these were our company. Dinah Lam- 
burn and Hannah Jackson had minutes to visit some 
Friends in their families, and they went along with us. 
After the quarterly meeting was over we set off ; in being 
there I felt peace of mind. We traveled with a man 
whose name was Thomas Thompson; he lives in the 
valley. We came past the mountains, rode over some of 
them, and on Fifth-day night got amongst Friends there. 
Four of us lodged at John Witson’s; he with his wife 
Margarett was kind to us. We attended next day to our 
appointment, got through and attended their meeting to 
a good degree of satisfaction. Afterward, Dinah Lamborn 
and Hannah Jackson visited several families ; our com- 
pany went with them. I not feeling the concern, as I 
thought I ought, my mind turned homeward, they con- 
cluded to come with us, having visited all the families of 
Friends, except two, in the valley. We left on Fifth-day 
morning, and got home Second-day night, the 5th of 
Ninth month, 1796. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


SYMPATHY is based on experience. A man cannot 
sympathize with another in sickness or sorrow or be- 
reavement, if he has always been in full health and full of 
joy, and has never lost a dear one. But when a man has 
known any such trial in his personal life, he is ready to 
feel with and for another now called to it. The world 
owes much to those who profit by what has tried and 
harmed and improved them. This is true in things little 
or great. A cripple, walking laboriously with two canes, 
stopped at the corner of a city street to push off beyond 
the curb, with one of his canes, a banana-skin, while three 
well persons stood by it unconcernedly. As he did this, 
he said aloud to himself, ‘‘ I broke my hip by slipping on 
a banana-skin. I always push one off the sidewalk now, 
when I see it.’’ The best thing a crippled man can do 
for his fellow, is to try to guard them from slipping as he 
slipped. —Sunday School Times. 


REVERENCE the holy custom, shelter from heedless 
slight the living impulse that week by week calls you 
hither to remember, to aspire, to pray. Bring only the 
pure, lowly, childlike heart, tender to everything except 
the sins you must confess, full of hope for the world and 
trust in God.—/ames Martineau. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE PASTORAL SYSTEM. 


Ir is one of the things creditable to our Christian breth- 
ren of the churches that they do not hesitate to candidly 
discuss and disclose the weaknesses of their pastoral system. 
A moderate familiarity with the different denomi- 
national journals, and an occasional tour through their 
columns, brings to light an extensive list of criticisms 
passed upon the system by those who are daily in touch 
with it. 


Thus, it isa common complaint that young men are 
not ‘‘ attracted ’’ to the ministry because of its small pay. 
On the other hand, complaints arise that many of those 
who do engage in it prove unattractive or unsuccessful, 
and cannot get well-paid places. There is a considerable 
percentage of pastors, in all the large denominations, who 
are unemployed, because they are not skillful in the line 
of their profession, and who must make choice either of 
quitting it, or picking up such crumbs of employment as 
may fall to their lot. 

A complaint just now is of the ‘‘dead line,’’ the 
unwillingness of churches to take a pastor who is past 
middle age, say fifty years. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
one of the most vigorous of American old men, protests 
against this vehemently in a recent article, and complains 
that men of high spirituality are ‘‘shelved’’ because of 
the idea that they can no longer be interesting and enter- 
taining in their pulpit. ‘‘According to this miserable 
materialistic theory,’’ he declares, the real power of a 
minister ‘‘ does not lie in biblical knowledge, and a godly 
character, and a holy zeal, and a ripe experience, and the 
indwelling of God’s spirit, but in the nerves and the 
cells of the brain,’’—in other words, it is not the spirit- 
ual pastor that is wanted but the attractive qualities of 
physical and mental youth. 

In another denominational journal we find the plaint 
that ‘‘ many parishes ’’ will not even give a hearing toa 
man past fifty, tosee if he has ability as a preacher. The 
preference is for young men. And in the same columns 
we find the saying quoted, to illustrate the governing 
motives of selection common in city churches, that ‘‘ the 
city minister may have religion but he must have good 
taste.’’ Religion is not undesirable, it may even be 
useful, but a pastor, first of all, must not err in the 
conventions of life. 

The practical dismissal of pastors at fifty appears to 
the Witness, of New York (an undenominational religious 
weekly), as an evidence of ‘‘ the spiritual degeneracy of 
the churches.”’ 


number of ‘‘ persons who are seeking and obtaining 
stronger and clearer perceptions of duty and of oppor- 
tunity,’’ and that these are scattered through all denomi- 
nations, but that ‘‘ the churches in their organized ca- 
pacity seem to be falling away more and more from high 
standards and spiritual methods.”’ 

The great objection to a priesthood, or a professional 
ministry, is its assumption to stand between God and 
man, but the objections subordinate to this are legion, 
and we only need, as in this article, to scan the church 
journals to see them disclosed. The pastoral system will 
long survive, no doubt, for such a ‘‘ division of labor’”’ 
fits in well with the modern mechanism of social life, but 
that it is the best system, or an ideal one, is not to be 
imagined fora moment. Those religious bodies which 


do not have it enjoy a great opportunity for higher and 
better work. 


BIRTHS. 
COOPER.—At Conshohocken, Pa., Ninth month 5, 1897, to 
William A. and Mary Bagg Cooper, a daughter, who is named Amelia. 
JENKINS.—At Swarthmore, Pa., on Ninth month 7, 1897, to 


Thomas Atkinson and Marian Magill Jenkins, a son, who is named 
Edward Magill. 


WRIGHT.—At Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth month 5, 


1897, to William T. and Emma (Stapler) Wright, a son, who is named 
John S. 


DEATHS. 
CROASDALE.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 7, 1897, Phebe J., 


| widow of Edward Croasdale. 


FUSSELL.—At Media, Pa., Ninth month 11, 1897, Maria D., 
wife of the late Henry B. Fussell, aged 75 years; a member of Chester 
Monthly and Providence Preparative Meeting, Pa. 


JOHNSON.—On Ninth month 8. 1897, Arthur Seal, only child of 


Albert H. and Florence Seal Johnson, aged 1 year, 3 months, and 11 
days. 


NOBLE.—At her residence, near Jenkintown, Pa., Ninth month 
12th, 1897, Elizabeth Hunt Noble, wife of the late Samuel W. Noble, 
and daughter of John and Martha P. Mather, in the 77th year of her age. 

A lifetime member of Abington Monthly Meeting, where herself 
and husband were for many years elders. 


Interment at Abington Friends’ ground, on the 15th. 


ROBERTS.—On the 14th inst., at the residence of his son, S. 
Raymond Roberts, Glen Ridge, N, J., Dr. Spencer Roberts, aged 83 
years. Interment at Fair Hill Friends’ burial grounds. 

An Elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street. 


WALTON.—Eighth month 22, 1897, at the home of her nephew, 
William Walton, near Kennett Square, Adaline P. Walton, wife of the 


late Reuben Walton, in the 64th year of her age. Interment at 
London Grove. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Tue Circular Meeting at Frankford last First-day was 
larger than usual, but not so large as in former years. 
David Heston, a minister of the other body of Friends, 
was very acceptably in attendance and the testimonies 
delivered were in much unity of feeling. 


Edward H. Magill will attend an appointed religious 
meeting for Friends of all branches and others, to be held 
in the old Friends’ meeting-house at Fallsington, Bucks 


county, Pa., on First-day afternoon, the 26th instant, at 
3 o'clock. 


A MAN who lives right and is right has more power in 
his silence than another has by his words. Character is 
like bells which ring out sweet music, and which, when 
touched, accidentally even, resound with sweet music. 


It thinks that there is an increase in the | PAt/lips Brooks. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 39.—NintH MontTH 26, 1897. 


CONSISTENT LIVES. 

GOLDEN TEXxT.—Put on therefore, as God’s elect, holy and beloved, 
a heart of compassion, kindness, humility, meekness, long- 
suffering.—Col. 3: 12. 

Scripture reading: Col. 3 : 1-17. 

HISTORICAL. 


Having explained the true foundation of the new re- 
ligion and the necessity for constant watchfulness that 
they be not led away from the true Voice which would 
lead them from stature to stature in the wisdom that is of 
God through Christ, Paul proceeds to build upon it the 
mansion for the soul that shall not be destroyed by any of 
the storms of life. In the latter part of the third chapter 
he lays down principles for the Christian guidance of the 
unit of society first,—the family,—in all its various rela- 
tions. He then addresses employés, those occupying 
subordinate places, exhorting them to the faithful per- 
formance of duty from the highest possible motive, that 
the service is rendered to the Lord Christ, who dwells in 
each heart and is no respecter of persons, rewarding ac- 
cording to the deeds done. Then employers are re- 
minded of their obligation to deal justly and with equity 
with their employés, knowing that they ‘‘ also have a 
Master in heaven.”’ 

He called all to watchfulness, prayer, and thanksgiv- 
ing for themselves, and requested their prayers for him- 
self and his co-laborers. He admonished them to be cir- 
cumspect in their dealings with others, and in their 
speech to be controlled by the spirit of grace, that no 
cause for offense might be given. 

He calls attention to the possibility of Mark’s visiting 
them, and bids them receive him, enclosing greetings 
from himself and companions, among whom is Luke, the 
writer of the third Gospel. Archippus is encouraged to 
be faithful to his ‘‘ call to the ministry,’’ which is espe- 
cially impressive when we remember that Paul is in 
bonds for the very faithfulness to which he calls another. 
Tychicus was a native of Asia Minor, probably of 
Ephesus, and was with Paul on his return from the third 
missionary tour and during his first imprisonment at 
Rome. Aristarchus was a native of Thessalonica and 
fellow-laborer with Paul. He was in the riot at Ephesus 
and imprisoned with him at Rome. Marcus or Mark was 
a nephew of Barnabas, with whom he traveled, part of the 
time in company with Paul. He wrote the second Gospel. 
Demas was a fellow-laborer, and a companion in his first 
imprisonment, but afterwards seems to have deserted 
Paul. 2 Tim., 4: 10. The word Barbarian means for- 
eigner, and according to the Greek idiom all other na- 
tions, however learned or polite they might be, were 
‘**barbarians.’” The Scythians were wandering tribes 
from the north of the Black and Caspian Seas, and were 
proverbially rude and savage. 

Therefore when Paul says that ‘‘there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision or uncircumcision, Barba- 
rian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, and in 
all,’’ he teaches the perfect equality, the perfect brother- 
hood of man, as viewed from the Christian standpoint of 
responsibility to God, the Father of all. From each he 
asks the same, that they shall live up to the des¢ that is in 
them, and each will find that his ideal will grow ever up- 
ward and onward, toward the ‘‘ mark of the prize of the 
high calling that is in Christ Jesus.’’ 

TEACHING. 


One cannot but feel impressed that the perfect appli- 
cation of the principles here enunciated would usher in 
the ideal condition,—‘‘ Peace on earth: good will toward 








all men.’’ At the same time we are made renewedly sen- 
sible of the need for a great deal of striving for a better 
understanding of the principles which are here set forth. 
Men need line upon line, precept upon precept, illustra- 
tion after illustration. Only life’s experience can teach 
us what is that good and pure and acceptable will of God, 
and we cannot learn it unless we keep our hearts sincere 
and our eyes single to the great object to be attained. 

First, it is necessary that we be ‘‘ risen with Christ,’’ 
that is, raised into that condition where we /ove that which 
is pure and true and good, and desire to govern our lives 
in accordance with it, then there are certain things for us 
to do to prepare the way of the Lord. This is our part 
of the work. 

Having put on the new man (the one that is being 
fashioned after him who was the image of God), the 
grossest sins of the body, the subtler sins of the emotions 
and all untruthfulness will have been laid aside as un- 
worthy of a disciple of Christ, but then we will find we 
have only accomplished one part of the work, we will have 
‘* ceased to do evil,’’ but it yet remains to ‘‘ learn to do 
well.’’ Compassion and kindness must enter into active 


and aggressive service in our dealings with others. 

As parents and children, husbands and wives, employ- 
ers and employed, friends, teachers, and pupils, or in 
wherever we have reciprocal relations one with another, 
these cannot be rightly understood and fulfilled except 
our hearts are filled with love, which is the one perfect 
bond which will insure the proper discharge of every duty. 


SUNSHINE IN RELIGION. 


SUNSHINE has its uses in making our religion what it 
should be—a thing of brightness. There is danger of 
making it too cold and gloomy. God did not intend it 
to be thus. It is a difficult matter, at any rate, to induce 
men to accept religion, and, if they are left under the 
impression that, when they unite with the Church, they 
are going into the sunless and gloomy region of an Arctic 
land, it will make it all the more difficult to induce them 
to choose the better part. Let joy, brightness, geniality, 
tempered by the spirit of Jesus, characterize our religion, 
and these persons will lay hold of it with earnestness. 
Let us make use of sunshine everywhere. Do cares come, 
let us go at them with sunshiny hearts. They will soon 
melt away under its power. If afflictions come, nothing 
will so brighten the sick-bed as sunshine. Is the home 
darkened by the shadow of death? Sunshine will lighten 
it, and show us the golden stairway up which our de- 
parted have gone. Sunshine, sunshine everywhere—in 
the world, in the home, in the church. There is joy and 
brightness in heaven. Why should it be wanting here ? 
— Christian Register. 


Ir is better to suffer harm from over-trust in a friend 
than to have distrust or doubt of a friend lest one should 
suffer harm. There is no happiness, and no safety, in 
friendship or in business, where doubt is. Love and 
doubt cannot dwell together. The apostle of love says, 
‘* There is no fear in love: but perfect love casteth out 
fear.’’ Lord Bacon, from the more practical side of life, 
declares, ‘‘ Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats 
amongst birds: they ever fly by twilight. Certainly they 
are to be repressed, or, at the least, well guarded; for 
they cloud the mind, they lose friends, and they check 
business.’’ Let us be children of the light, in our love 
and trust.—Sunday School Times. 


‘« THE Sabbath is the most important conservator, next 


| to the home, of patriotism, morality, and religion.’’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BRIEF SKETCHES OF ROARING CREEK FRIENDS. 


Tue delineations of character, the appearance, develop- 
ment, and ripeness of power, either as talent or genius, 
the display of activity in the physical, intellectual, or 
religious world, the attendant hopes and fears, the turns 
of fortune which mark the careers of men, portrayed in 
the field of biography, form a very pleasing portion of 
literature. The productions classed under this head are 
justly appreciated, giving as they do the varied details of 
human experience in the great struggle of existence, and 
they convey instructions to succeeding generations, either 
as lessons of warning or encouragement. Especially 
valuable are the writings descriptive of distinguished 
persons who exhibited those virtues that attract and charm 
every thoughtful reader with a sense of their fitness and 
the excellency of their beauty, and that may impress the 
gay, the careless, and unthinking in the well-told story of 
the printed page. The admired Plutarch took note of 
the effect which the perusal of the lives of eminent per- 
sons has upon the heart, stimulating as a moral tonic the 
better feelings, and rousing a disposition to imitate their 
noble qualities. In the much narrower field included 
within the pale of the Society of Friends, the usefulness 
of Memorials has been recognized, but even here, many a 
one has been passed by whose life would be full of encour- 
agement to survivors. It is to some of these the writer 
has directed his attention, and in obedience to the injunc- 
tion, ‘*‘ Gather up the fragments that remain that nothing 
be lost.”’ With this object in view he has prepared the 
following brief sketches of a few of the Friends who 
belonged to Roaring Creek Meeting. 

Jeremiah Hughes was born in1776. He wasa staunch 
Friend, and took a prominent part in transacting the 
business of the meeting. Living at a point first reached 
by those arriving at the settlement, after crossing the 
mountains, his house was a desirable destination for 
Friends who were wearied with travel over a rugged 
country. These he comforted and refreshed by his large- 
hearted hospitality, and sent them rejoicing on their way. 
His love for the Society continued unabated to the end of 
his life in 1838. 

Moses Starr was born in1761. The record shows that 
he was active in the service of the meeting for a longer 
period than any other Friend. The propriety of his 
conduct and his religious weight placed him high in the 
estimation of his fellow members. He died in 1846. 

Reuben John, an elder brother of Elida and Perry 
John, was a useful member of Society, and had a gift in 
the ministry, though he never traveled in Truth’s service. 
Unobtrusive in manner, self-controlled, cheerful in dis- 
position, he was pleasant in conversation. Goodness of 
heart affected his bearing, and made him easy and com- 
panionable to others. He led an humble, Christian life. 
In 1855, after twenty years’ connection with the meeting, 
he removed to Illinois, and died there, peacefully, in 
1880, having reached a good old age. 

Samuel Hampton was a man tothe manner born. All 
his associations and attachments were with the valley of 
his birth, and he felt no inclination for the novelty of 
change. He lived in a plain, substantial, old-fashioned 
dwelling, suggestive of a quiet, retired, and pleasant home 
life. It is situated some distance in an easterly course 
from the meeting house, toward the mountain. The low 
hills come gently down, and almost enclose a strip of 
bright meadow land. Clumps of trees are scattered 
around, and a tract of broader woodland obstructs the 
view to the west, while the uneven surface of the farm 
imparts greater variety to the scene. Here he pursued his 
calling, and as this gave him a competency, his desires 
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seemed not to go beyond it. The attendance of his own 
meetings was the measure of his religious activity, which 
he followed up from manhood to old age. Declining 
years graced him with a venerable countenance that 
dignified the place he occupied in time of worship, and 
made him look the very spirit of contentment. Unbur- 
dened with heavy care, great anxiety, or perplexity, 
attending solely to what was before him, he moved easily 
along, and having reached the end, passed away in 1863. 
Bear Gap, Pa. GRIFFITH JOHN. 


( Conclusion to Follow.) 


THE MEETINGS AT CLEAR CREEK. 


THE Committee Meetings at Clear Creek have been held 
according to the program previously arranged and an- 
nounced. The Friends in attendance from the Eastern 
yearly meetings mostly came on the train which left 
Philadelphia at 8.30 on Third-day morning, the 7th inst. 
Friends from Baltimore joined at Harrisburg, and others, 
including Eli M. Lamb and Dr. O. E. Janney, at Tyrone, 
Pa.,—these last named having been in attendance at 
Centre Quarterly Meeting. The party on the train num- 
bered over thirty when it reached Chicago at 8, a. m., on 
the 8th inst.,—Fourth-day morning. There was a wait at 
Chicago of about three hours, and at 11.08, the train was 
taken on the Alton road, there being now nearly fifty on 
board bound for Clear Creek. We reached Lostant about 
3 p- m., where we were met by the Clear Creek Friends 
with conveyances for the drive to theirhomes. They live 
in a rather compact group directly west from Lostant, in 
a rich prairie section, near the Illinois river. 

The day was quite warm, and the ride from Chicago 
to Lostant rather trying, but the pleasant company and 
the cheerful interest taken by all in the errand of duty on 
which they were going went far to offset discomforts of 
heat and dust. By tea-time all the visitors had been con- 
veyed to the Friends’ houses and were made welcome and 
comfortable. 

The meeting-house at Clear Creek is about 8 miles 
west of Lostant. It stands on a pretty knoll, and has fine 
groves of trees around it. It is of frame, comparatively 
new, in nice order, and quite large. It will comfortably 
seat probably 800 persons, and may accommodate, under 
pressure, a thousand. The ‘‘old’’ meeting-house, for- 
merly used, stands a mile or so westward, where the bury- 
ing-ground still is. The grave of Benjamin Lundy is in 
that ground. 

All the committee sessions were held in the meeting- 
house. On Fourth-day evening, the 8th, the Literature 
sub-committee of the First-day Schools Executive Commit- 
tee had a meeting. On Fifth-day morning, gth, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the First-day School Conference met, 
and in the afternoon the executive committee of the Edu- 
cational Conference. In the former Eli M. Lamb served 
as clerk, or chairman, and in the latter, William W. 
Birdsall. Fifth day evening, a joint meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committees of the four organizations met, and 
John Wm. Hutchinson presided. On Sixth-day morning 
the executive committee of the Philanthropic Union had 
its meeting, and in the afternoon the executive committee 
of the Religious Conference ; the former was conducted 
by Dr. O. Edward Janney, and the latter by Aaron M. 
Powell. 

In these meetings there was a general attendance of 
Friends interested, and those not members of the commit- 
tees as well as those who are, took part in the proceed- 
ings. One side of the meeting-house was usually nearly 
filled. Dinner and supper were kindly provided, in a 
dining house on the grounds, by Clear Creek Friends, so 
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that after gathering in the morning, we did not return to 
our homes until the close of the evening proceedings. 
On Fifth-day morning one of the committee meetings 
began at 8 a. m., and the proceedings in the evening did 
not close until after 9, so that the day was pretty full, but 
the intervals at noon, and at supper-time were restful and 
pleasant, and many groups stood or sat under the trees, 
making acquaintance, or interchanging thought. 

Without attempting to give a report in detail of what 
was done in the committee meetings, I may summarize 
the main results. It was agreed with much unanimity to 
accept the kind invitation of Indiana Friends to hold the 
Conferences of 1898 at Richmond, Indiana. The exact 
date was left to be fixed by the ‘‘ Central Committee,’’ 
but the Eighth month was thought to be the right time. 
It is understood that expenses belonging to the Confer- 
ence itself will be paid by the Conference out of its own 
funds, and that visitors will provide for their own enter- 
tainment. Arrangements will be made, of course, by 
which suitable places for boarding, at a reasonable charge, 
will be provided for all who come. It was generally felt 
by those who discussed the subject that Richmond was the 
right place at this time, and that a good meeting held 
there should be helpful, and under the divine blessing 
undoubtedly would be so, both locally and to the Society 
at large. The last three Conferences have been held 
in the eastern yearly meetings, and it was evident that the 
desire of Friends westward for the encouragement and up- 
lift of the Conference gathering was now entitled to con- 
siderate attention and sympathetic responses. 

It was agreed that the General Conference at Rich- 
mond should have ten sessions, two a day, three for the 
First-day Schools, three for the Philanthropic Conference, 
and two each for the Religious and Educational. This 
will make, including First-day, for which no program ap- 
pointments are now suggested, a stay of six days alto- 
gether, or, allowing for margins of time in arrival and 
departure, just about a week. At Swarthmore there were 
fourteen sessions for the Conferences, and with First-day, 
eight days altogether, so that the Richmond program is 
somewhat shorter. It was felt that less time would proba- 
bly be better ; it was suggested also that the exercises of 
the religious conference should form the close of the series. 

Interesting brief papers were read in the several ses- 
sions of the committees by different persons, and these 
were discussed. On Fifth-day morning, William M. 
Jackson, of New York, read an essay upon the Intelligent 
Study of the Bible; this was followed by one by S. 
Elizabeth Stover, of New York, further considering the 
subject. In the afternoon, Emma Speakman Webster, of 
Philadelphia, presented a paper on ‘‘ Friendly Education.”’ 

Sixth-day morning, at the Philanthropic Conference, 
John Wm. Hutchinson presented an interesting review 
and resumé of the philanthropic labor movement among 
Friends, and an essay by Pauline W. Holme, on Improper 
Publications, was read by Elizabeth Nichols, of Loudoun 
county, Va. At the afternoon session, Dr. O. Edward 
Janney spoke on the Spirituality of Religion, and was fol- 
lowed by Mary Travilla, on the same subject, after which 
many Friends spoke briefly, and the session was pro- 
longed beyond 5 o’clock with much fervor and interest. 

The closing session of the series connected with the 
committee meetings was held on Sixth-day evening, to 
present the subject of Friends’ Associations, their useful- 
ness and the practicability of extending them more widely. 
The meeting proved to be very satisfactory. William W. 
Birdsall conducted the proceedings, and he and many 
others spoke, explaining the nature and methods of the 
Association as organized in Philadelphia and elsewhere. 
The meeting began at 7.30 and closed at 10 ; it was felt 
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to be, like that in the afternoon, not merely interesting 
and lively, but impressive and valuable. 

On Seventh-day morning the ‘‘ Central Committee ’’ 
held a meeting, and considered various points in connec- 
tion with the Richmond Conferences. A committee of 
arrangements, to act in conjunction with the Friends at 
Richmond, was appointed. It was thought that the Con- 
ferences should follow Ohio Yearly Meeting, near the 
close of Eighth month, and it was suggested that it 
would probably be best to begin the business sessions on 
Second-day, having visitors arrive on the preceding 
Seventh-day. 

The Illinois Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
met at 10 o’clock, Elizabeth H. Coale, Clerk, and Eliza- 
beth L. Mills, Assistant. Invitation had been previously 
given to any who felt a concern to sit in the meeting, to 
do so, and quite a number, not ministers, or elders, did 
so. Brief lively communications were given by several 
speakers preceding the routine business, and the meeting 
was felt to be satisfactory. 

In the afternoon the annual gathering of the First- 
day School organization of the Yearly Meeting was held. 
Delegates were present from the three constituent meetings, 
—Blue River (Ill.), Prairie Grove (Iowa), and Nebraska 
Half-Year Meeting. Josephine T. Hollingsworth acted 
as Clerk, and Abraham H. Brown as Assistant. A min- 
ute was adopted expressing the loss sustained in the death 
of Lilian Edson Mills, formerly Clerk, and many brief 
but feeling tributes to her character were presented. 
Epistles from the other yearly meeting First-day School 
organizations were read, and there were interesting exer- 
cises by the young people and children. 

At 6.30 p. m., a meeting in behalf of Social Purity 
convened, holding until 8. Anna Rice Powell read a 
paper, and Aaron M. Powell spoke at some length, fol- 
lowed by Dr. O. E. Janney and Mary Travilla. The 
remainder of the evening was given to the young folks 
for social purposes, and thus a very busy three days closed. 

H. M. J. 


RESTLESSNEss —Apropos of modern restlessness, how 
little of Victoria but her name is impressed on the Victo- 
rianepoch! Absolutely nothing of her individuality, but 
quite the opposite. She has been, on the occasion of 
her sixty years’ Jubilee, set up as an example to all ages 
and nations. Her own people have lauded her to the 
skies ; they have admired with fervor, and even passion, 
but never attempted to imitate her. All forms of flattery 
have been hers, but not that sincerest of all—imitation. 
Fashionable life has grown to be an insane rush during 
the reign of a Queen who showed an example of quiet, 
well ordered, and rational living. The home life of 
which she has shown the example during sixty years has 
almost died out of society. She has had time for joy and 
grief ; society has time for neither. Regarding the lat- 
ter, one may almost say that mourning has ‘‘ gone out ’’ 
during the reign of a mourning Queen. In society, as a 
general rule, no one stays in for a death but the corpse. 
The race is too quick, the competition too great to allow 
of a moment’s pause. Even though the half of us hardly 
know what we are struggling for, we rush on just because 
the man in front of us is doing the same. So runs the 
world away at an ever-quickening pace, driving on, like 
Jehu, the son of Nimshi, furiously. —Zondon Truth. 


IN France the sex of silkworms is now determined, while they are 


yet in the cocoon, by means of the Roentgen rays. This determination, 
which is necessary in the separation of the sexes preparatory to breed- 
ing, has hitherto been carried on rather uncertainly, usually by weight, 
the female cocoons being generally slightly the heavier. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NOTTINGHAM FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. —This was held at East 
Nottingham, Eighth month 28, and was especially interesting. The re- 
ports from the various schools were as follows: Penn Hill has ninety- 
six members enrolled with an average attendance of sixty; about one- 
half of this number are members. Drumore School is held after meet- 
ing, all attending. Eastland has fifty pupils, East Nottingham forty. 
These schools, except Oxford, with about eighteen pupils, open about 
Ist of Fifth month and continue five months. Several spoke of the 
excellent lessons for the primary classes found in the Scattered Seeds. 

A paper, “‘ Should We Have Singing in Our First-day Schools ?” 
was quite thoroughly discussed. The principal objection offered being 
lack of time. Many expressed themselves as desirous that the work 
might continue as at present, yet if certain localities felt the need of 
singing, that to employ the gift of song could not be wrong if applied 
to such poems as we would read in our schools. 

The subject, ‘* What should constitute a person’s fitness to become 
a member of the Society of Friends?’ was opened by a paper. In 
the discussion that followed perhaps no better answer could have been 
given than the one that it is not so much the high standard which may 
have already been attained, but the earnestness of purpose of the indi- 
vidual and the direction in which he is going. A thought was also 
thrown out that we be careful that our meetings are held in the spirit of 
truth. It may be an hour or more long and a dead silence as to the 
outward, yet with that spiritual unrest, that lack of attaining the spir- 
itual condition which must pervade every meeting where we truly 
worship. 

‘*Are we responsible for the wrongs we might prevent ?’’ was an- 
swered by a well-written paper that brought forth much comment. It 
was thought that the sins of omission were quite as many among us as 
the sins of commission, as when the gossip or scandal-monger repeats 
in our hearing that which we know is without foundation or very 
highly colored; we commit just as great a wrong when we silently 
allow the swift messenger of evil to wing its flight to others; or when 
we faii to give the kind and encouraging word due to the weary trav- 
eler along life’s pathway. 

“Shall we confine ourselves to Bible andy in our First-day 
school? ’’ was answered in the negative, all conceding that a more 
thorough study of the Bible was much to be desired, yet that no helps 
should be disregarded, for Truth lives in every age. 

‘* Should not Friends be more of a proselyting body?” 
answered bya paper from Eastland school. 
proselyting was not the best word to use. But that Friends should not 
neglect the duties that were theirs. Many who would have made 
valuable members never became such because they were not asked. 
Many urgent appeals were made that we consider more fully our duty 
along this line and welcome and make a religious home for those who 
are interested with us in the simple doctrines of our Society. 

An excellent paper, on Circulating Libraries for our First-day 
Schools, was read. This with several readings and recitations closed 
the Conference. All felt it to have been a most valuable and instruc- 
tive session and that just such meetings were needed more frequently in 


our rural districts for our encouragement and to promote the best inter- 
ests of the work. M. A. H., Sec. 


was well 
It was thought the term 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, FLEMING, CENTRE Co., PA.—The regu- 


lar monthly meeting of the Friends’ Association was held Eighth 
month 29. The exercises of the evening opened by the reading of 
part of the 15th chapter of John. Many appropriate sentiments were 
given in response to roll-call. 2 

What is meant by the admonition ‘‘ Pray without ceasing?” was 
the question referred to Mary J. Fisher, who said that prayer is ‘the 
soul’s sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed,” and if we have these 
pure desires, we are in a prayerful condition. 

Florence N. Cleaver prepared a paper giving the story of John G. 
Whittier’s poem entitled ‘“‘ Mabel Martin,’’ which portrays the trials of 
a young girl whose mother was executed for witchcraft. This paper 
was very interesting and much appreciated. Sue Underwood read a 
selection on the use of aigret feathers to adorn women’s hats and 
bonnets, which condemned this cruelty practiced for fashion’s sake. 

Eva W. Cleaver presented a paper describing a well-known poet- 
ess (Alice Cary), her style, some of her principal writings, etc., but 
withholding her name, which was afterwards guessed by one of the 
members. 

This was followed by Bertha K. Cleaver reciting one of Whittier’s 
most beautiful poems, ‘* The Shipbuilders.”’ 

The question for discussion was next taken up: ‘‘Are religious dis- 
cussions generally profitable ?’’ Edith W. Cleaver opened the subject 
by saying that it depended greatly on the motive, if the object be to 
gain strength and information, it might result in much good; but if it 
be merely for the sake of talking, or in a spirit of controversy or ridi- 
cule, little benefit can be derived. 

Owen Underwood followed by saying that if we talked more with 
our neighbors concerning religious matters as we do about other sub- 
jects, it might be greatly to our advantage. After the reading of the 
program for next meeting, the meeting adjourned after a brief period of 
silence. B. K. CLEAVER, Sec. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The Meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Ninth month 11 was opened by the president reading the second 
chapter of St. John, followed by the reading of last month’s minutes. 
After their approval Mary Owen read the 16th chapter of ‘ Janney’s 
History,”’ containing accounts of much privation and misery. A very 
appropriate poem for the time of the year was recited by Hannah L. 
Peaslee, entitled ‘‘ The Death of the Flowers.” — @ 
An article read by J. Curtis Haines, called ‘‘ Farm Telephones i in 
Kansas,” brought up new ideas in regard to Kansas women 
who, when widely separated from each other, often have their kitchens 
connected by telephone. 

A ‘* Floral Salad’’ was given by M. Elma Livezey, followed by the 
answering of the two questions presented at last meeting. An account 
of the Philanthropic meeting held last week at Woodstown was given 
by Joseph B. Livezey and others. The meeting adjourned until Tenth 
month 9, 1897. M. Extma Livezey, Sec. 


‘© LABORARE EST ORARE” (TO ‘LABOR IS TO 
WORSHIP). 


BY FRANCES S, OSGOOD, 
(Born, Boston, 1812. Died, Hingham, May 12, 1850.) 

PAUSE not to dream of the future before us ; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us; 

Hark, how Creation’s deep, musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into heaven ! 

Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing ; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


‘“‘ Labor is worship!’’ the robin is singing ; 
‘« Labor is worship!” the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing 
speaks to thy soul from out nature’s great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower ; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 
Only man in the plan shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory! The flying cloud lightens ; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune! 


Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us. 

Rest from the world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work, and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work, thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe's weeping willow ; 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 


Labor is health! Lo! the husbandman reaping, 

How through his veins goes the life current leaping ! 

How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
True as asunbeam the swift sickle guides ! 

Labor is wealth : in the sea the pearl groweth ; 

Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon floweth ; 

From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth ; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 


Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee ! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ; 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 

Rest not content in thy darkness,—a clod! 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor! All labor is noble and holy : 

Let thy great deeds be wy prayer to thy God. 


IT IS ESTIMATED that 1,000,000 acres of forest land are used up 
every year in Europe to supply the railways with sleepers. 


THE cost of maintaining race-courses and training and breeding 
establishments in England, it is said, is not less than £8,000,000 a year. 
This is exclusive of over £300,000 a year which is paid in stakes for 
winning horses. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD is at her moorland cottage, 
East Gloucester, Mass., in better health than last year, when she was 
forced to rest from her work upon ‘‘A Singular Life,” which is called, 
so far, her masterpiece. She is now writing another book. 
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From the Sunday School Times. 
AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR: J. HAMMOND 
TRUMBULL. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL.! 


Wuie American scholars are paying their tributes to the 
memory of Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull of Hartford, it 
surely will not seem inappropriate for a younger brother, 
who has known him in intimacy for more years than any 
person now living, to bear his loving testimony to the 
wide scope of his varied learning, and to his ever-willing 
use of it for those who sought his help in their special 
sphere. Only those acquainted with this phase of his 
character and work can have any apprehension of what 
he was and of what he did in the world. 

To be told that Yale University had bestowed her 
highest honors upon him, that Harvard had done the 
same, that Columbia had selected him as a representative 
American scholar to be honored in the distribution of 
literary awards at her centenary, that for a score of years 
he had been a member of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, that he was connected with various learned socie- 
ties in the United States and Europe, and that many who 
were eminent in some realm of knowledge were confessing 
their indebtedness to him in their more important work, 
was not sufficient to show to the ordinary mind the actual 
or the relative measure of the man. Again and again I 
have been asked, since his death, what was his special, or 
chief, line of knowledge or of study, and I have been 
quite unable to answer that question with definiteness. 
On this very account I desire to give a few illustrative 
incidents as showing in how many lines he had knowl- 
edge, and in how many spheres he was a helper of helpers. 

A little more than twenty years ago I was in my 
brother’s house when he received a letter from George 
Bancroft, the historian, accompanying a set of the latest 
edition of his ‘‘ History of the United States.’’ Mr. 
Bancroft said, in substance, that although he was aware 
that my brother had the earlier editions in his library, he 
wished to send him this later one also, for, as he had been 
indebted to him for important help in its writing at every 
stage, he felt that it was no more than right that he 
should send him each new edition as it appeared, since 
he had had so much to do with its writing and with its 
revision. This might have led me to think that United 
States history was his peculiar line of research; but 
there were other facts that showed me how much he did 
in other spheres. 

Not far from the same time there came a letter from 
Professor Asa Gray, the botanist, of Harvard, saying that 
he had been invited by the British Association to read a 
paper on the indigenous flora of the United States, at its 
approaching meeting in Toronto. ‘‘ Now,’’ said Pro- 
fessor Gray to my brother, ‘‘ if you will prepare sucha 
paper, I will go to Toronto and read it for you. If I 
should write on the subject in my own name, I should 
feel that I was strutting in borrowed plumage, for I’ve 
learned from you the most that I know about this thing.’’ 
My brother did not write the paper, but he received this 
credit for his helpfulness from a man who was better 
known to the general public because he labored in one line 
rather than in many. 

Again there come a letter trom Professor Spencer F. 
Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, the United States 
Fish Commissioner, saying that he had been asked by the 
Committee of Navigation in the United States Senate to 
furnish needed facts concerning the history of whale-fish- 
ing and of seal-fishing on the northwestern coast of 








1 Dr. Trumbull is the editor of the Sunday School Times, and him- 
self author of several works of note. 








America. ‘‘As you know a great deal more about this 
subject than I do, I come to you for information,’’ said 
Professor Baird. My brother wrote him fully in reply, 
and that letter was sent to Senator Anthony, of the 
Senate, by Professor Baird, with these accompanying 
words, as I recall them: ‘‘ Your request for information 
about the whale and seal fisheries on our northwest coast 
has been referred to that marvel of erudition, Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, of Connecticut, and I send you his 
letter herewith.”’ 

About the same time, a controversy was going on be- 
tween Zhe Congregationalist of Boston and Zhe /ndepen- 
dent of New York concerning the views of early New 
Engiand theologians as to the condition of those dying in 
infancy. One of these papers was edited by Dr. Dexter, 
and the other by Dr. Ward, each a master in the history 
of the theological controversies of early New England ; 
yet, as I had occasion to know, both veteran editors ap- 
plied to my brother for facts out of his store of knowledge 
calculated to keep up their end of the argument, and my 
brother was enabled to supply both with what they asked 
for. Is it strange that, in view of scores, or hundreds, of 
such facts coming to my knowledge, year after year, 1am 
not able to say to one who asks me just what was my 
brother’s main line of knowledge and research ? 

One day I met Dr. Horace Bushnell on Main street, 
Hartford. He said: ‘‘I’ve got to write a sermon for 
the dedication of the Park Church, and I’m going down 
to have a talk with your brother before I begin it. I 
have to depend on him for the facts in a good many lines 
when I’m working along them.’’ ‘That sermon is known 
as ‘* Building Eras,’’ in the volume that bears that name 
among the posthumous papers of Dr. Bushnell. When 
Professor Calvin E. Stowe was leading a congregational 
Bible class in Hartford, I met him hurrying toward the 
Watkinson Library one Saturday afternoon. ‘‘I’m 
hoping to catch your brother before he leaves for home,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I never feel quite ready for my Bible class 
till I’ve talked the subject over with him.’’ It was this 
way with many a man of whom the world knows much, 
as well as with many more of those who were little known. 
He had help for all who needed help ; and he was glad to 
give it out to those who sought it honestly, even though 
he had little patience with those who questioned for mere 
curiosity, or as triflers. 

It has been often said of him, as if that were his chief 
claim to distinction, that he was best known as the one 
man living who could read Eliot’s Indian Bible. This 
was a little annoying to him, and it came about in an 
amusing way. It was true that he was widely known as 
a scholar in the Indian languages, and that he could read 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, but, as will be seen from such facts 
as those I have mentioned, it was not merely for this that 
he was valued by American scholars. Twenty years ago, 
or more, a copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible was sold at auction 
in New York for eight or nine hundred dollars. The 
New York 77ridune, in mentioning the fact, said that 
whereas John Eliot, the missionary, gave the chief portion 
of his life to translating the Bible into the Algonquin 
language, then spoken by a people extending from Labra- 
dor to North Carolina, and from Newfoundland to the 
Rocky Mountains, there was now only one man living who 
could read that book, and that was Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, of Hartford. 

This was something concrete and tangible. The 
public could grasp it. It was just what a great many had 
been asking for, as the key to Dr. J. Hammond Trum- 
bull’s claim to special scholarship. The newspapers took 
it up as a good item ; it passed from one paper to another. 
It was repeated at every sale of an Eliot Indian Bible, or 
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at every mention of that work. Its frequent appearance, 
as the years went on, became annoying to its subject. His 
friends knew this. The poet, Edmund C. Stedman, said 
to me awhile ago that he enjoyed asking my brother, from 
time to time, if it was a fact that he could read Eliot’s 
Indian Bible. One editor remarked that it was now said 
that Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull not only could read Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, but that he conducted family prayers from 
it. So much was said on the subject in the public prints, 
that a confused young man in Philadelphia said to me 
awhile ago, in honest wonder: ‘‘I see, Dr. Trumbull, 
that there’s been a Bible published in New York that only 
your brother can read. I don’t quite see what was the 
use of publishing such a book.’’ And it did look a little 
singular. 

Fifty years ago I would have said that my brother’s 
chief prominence would be as a concholist. He began by 
taking an interest in the shells on the sea coast by which 
we lived, and in those which were brought from foreign 
parts by whalers and sealers sailing out from that port. 
He studied these carefully, and became familiar with the 
shells of salt water and fresh, and of the land. His clas- 
sified collection came to be one of the largest in America. 
He was in correspondence with the prominent naturalists 
of the United States, and enlarged his collection by valu- 
able exchanges and by purchase. But when, a few years 
later, this collection was packed and boxed for removal 
from his native place, he had become too much interested 
in other branches of study to reopen it, and it has, I think, 
never been unpacked. 

Many would still say that he was best known as a bib- 
liographer. Certainly it was as the first librarian of the 
State Library of Connecticut, and afterwards as the organ- 
izer and purchaser and librarian of the Watkinson Library 
of Hartford, that he did an important work for future 
generations. In the department of ‘‘ Americana’’ he 
had no peer. He aided his friend, George Brinley, in 
the gathering of his great library in that field, and he was 
Mr. Brinley’s literary executor in cataloging and dispos- 
ing of thatlibrary. Because of his recognized superiority 
in this sphere, it was sometimes difficult for him to pur- 
chase a book which he wanted at an auction. If he was 
known to want it, that was reason enough why others 
should. On one occasion he was at a New York book 
auction when other collectors were present. Ashe glanced 
at one small book among those on the counter, he saw 
that it was one he wanted, but he was too keen to say so. 
He waited in the rear of the crowd until it was put up. 
No one gave a bid. After several calls for an offer, the 
auctioneer said, ‘‘ But I must sell absolutely. You can 
have this at your own price. Say something.’’ ‘I'll 
give you fifty cents for it,’’ said my brother carelessly, 
and it was his. George H. Moore, the librarian of the 
Lenox Library, who had looked at the book on the counter, 
and seen nothing desirable in it, came to my brother, and 
said, ‘‘ Trumbull, just what is that book?’’ My brother 
opened that book and pointed to a sentence in the preface. 
At this Mr. Moore started. ‘I'll give you a hundred 
dollars for that,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t care to sell,’’ said 
my brother, and he came away with his purchase. 

From my boyhood I was accustomed to go to my 
brother for information in any familiar or unfamiliar line 
of knowledge, and I never went in vain. His memory 
seemed unfailing, and to be stored with whatever was 
called for. Before I had been to the East, or had become 
interested in Oriental research on my own account, I 
went, one morning, across the street to his home, directly 
opposite mine, and said, ‘‘ James, I’m wanting to know 
something about an Eastern custom, and I don’t know 
where to find it.’’ Then I stated the case. He lifted 
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his head from his writing and said, after a few seconds of 
thought, ‘Look in Southey’s poems for ‘ Thalaba the 
Destroyer.’ In the Notes, at the end of such a book of 
that poem, are references to that custom. I don’t know 
where you can find it easier than there.’’ And there I 
found what I wanted. 

It is true that my brother did not write many books, 
but he helped many men who did. For myself, I often 
said to him that his brain was like a bonded warehouse, 
where the contents were stored in their original packages, 
ready for delivery for use or export to one who could prove 
a right to them; whereas my brain was like a pedler’s 
pack, simply filled in for the next round among my cus- 
tomers,—a large share of its contents drawn from that 
warehouse, without the payment of impost duties. It isa 
sincere pleasure now to confess my indebtedness to this 
brother in all these years, and my gratitude for myself, 
and for many others, that he was so long a helper to so 
many in so many spheres. 


VISITING ‘‘ BACK EAST.” 
Chicago Times-Herald. 


Tuis is the time of the year when the East and the West 
come closer together in the annual or biennial visit to the 
old home, made by those who have found new abiding 
places on the praries. It is the dream of the people of 
the plains to go ‘‘ back East’’ on a visit, and when the 
harvest is over and it is known whether the corn crop is 
going to be heavy or only ‘‘ fair,’’ and when the wheat is 
assured, the trip is taken. It represents the savings of 
the farm for a whole year sometimes, and often is the result 
of the care that the wife has given the hens and the cows. 
The money has been stored up by bits, and at last the 
amount is sufficient and the plans are complete. The 
purchase of a ticket is a serious matter, and some excursion 
is taken advantage of if possible—and it is usually possible. 
The ticket represents the cost of the trip, for there is 
almost lunch enough in the big basket for the meals, and 
a ‘‘chair car’’ is luxury enough for the transportation. 
Is it not sufficient that it is possible to take the journey 
at, all? 

But it is doubtful if the possessor of a private car enters 
it with more smiling face or with brighter anticipations 
than do these excursionists get aboard the train to go 
a-visiting back among those with whom their early lives 
werespent. It meansa dip into the enchanted past of their 
youth, and they fondly hope that they will find everything 
as they left it—or as they think they left it—when they 
departed for the prairie homes that they have made almost 
as beautiful as the old ones. That is the secret of the 
annual migration and the thousands of dollars that the 
western people spend on trips back East, rather than on out- 
ings at the mountains or at the sea-shore. Few of the 
farmers and farmers’ wives take or desire any other recre- 
ation than this trip. Said a plain, motherly woman on 
the east-bound train the other day: ‘‘I told John—he’s 
up in the smoking car—that I would rather go home an’ 
see the old school-house than to goto California with the 
excursion. He rather wanted to go with ‘em, but I jest 
wouldn’tdo it. We've been West six years, an’ haven’t 
been back East but once,, an’ it is time we was doin’ 
it again. Of course, things won't be jest as we left them 
—they wasn't the other time—but it does me good to 
talk it all over and see th’ girls I went to school with— 
an’ everybody.’’ That is the principle of it all—to take 
one’s self back to the days of youth and live over the times 
that were so delightful then and seem far more so no'v in 
retrospect. 

The Pennsylvanians are perhaps the greatest visitors in 
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the West. There is among them a family affection that 
is some reflection of the sentiment of the fatherland, and 
especially is it seen in the emigrants who have that strain 
in their blood. The agent of a Kansas town railway sta- 
tion was made aware of this one day a few days ago, two 
years after the emigration of the Quaker-like sect of 
River brethren from the Pennsylvania hills to the plains 
of Kansas. They went to Kansas with their money in 
their pockets. It was estimated that when the first colony 
left for the West the members had $500,000 in cash with 
them. One day the agent saw alarge party come into 
the station. Soon one of them came to his window and 
said : 

‘¢J want to know what isthe fare to Chambersburg, 
Penna.’’ 

‘¢ Thirty-four dollars, spot cash,’’ was the reply of the 
agent, who thought there was some plan to get a free ride. 

‘* That is allright,’’ replied the man in the broad- 
brimmed hat, ‘‘ we will take 95 tickets.’’ 

While the agent stared, he laboriously counted out 
$3,230 in small bills, as if a collection had been taken, 
as, indeed, it probably had. The whole party went back 
East for a visit, and since then there have been thousands 
of dollars more spent at that station every year for the same 
purpose. 

It does good, this visiting back East. The thousands 
that see again the old-time home go back to the plains 
better men and women, and for the most part better fitted 
for the duties lying before them, as well as better satisfied 
with the life that they must live. They see how the 
conservative East lacks the push ard excitement of the 
West and they are usually ready to go home. There is 
in the average westerner’s heart, for the first few years of 
his residence on the plains, a determination that he will, 
as soon as his ship comes in and there has been amassed a 
fortune ,return and be happy in the land of his youth. As 
the years go by he looses this feeling, and the visits that he 
makes to the eastern States intensify the satisfaction with 
the West that has come to bea part of his maturer nature. 
He realizes the difference between the ways of his fathers 
and those of the new generation, and after a few years of 
life in the breezy West is satisfied nowhereelse. Ofcourse, 
he does not think all] this. He believes that he would be 
supremely happy if he could go back. He dreams of the 
old home and the old frieuds, forgetful that the latter are 
mostly in the West like himself, while the home is owned 
by strangers. Some day he finds that he can go and see 
it, and when he has done it he comes back, grateful that 
his lines have been cast in the places that are so pleasant. 

















































































































Tue UTILizaTION oF Reruse.—Lord Kelvin’s declara- 
tion at the Toronto meeting of the British Association, 
that the greatest invention of our times is the utilization 
of the refuse of cities may seem a surprising and exagger- 
ated statement, yet it is hard to set a limit to the gain to 
the world from this process if it comes into general use. 
Not to speak of the advantage of doing away with the 
foul garbage which now pollutes our rivers, the economic 
gain isenormous. At Shoreditch, Eng., where the system 
has been applied, there are twelve furnaces, burning be- 
tween fifty and sixty tons of refuse daily, working day and 
night. The power gained is used to light the city and 
heat baths, and there is a surplus of motor power to let. 
Workmen’s dwellings are being fitted with meters on the 
penny-in-the-slot plan; giving light for six hours for a 
penny. The waste product is given away at present, but 
ways of utilizing it for the manufacture of paving stone 
are being devised, 




















baths saves $5,000 a year.— Springfield Republican. 
































The former expense of $40 a day for 
removing the garbage is saved, and the item of heating the 





THE POLICE SYSTEM IN GERMANY. 
W. R. Sperry, editor of the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, who 


has been residing abroad for some years, writes from Dresden, Saxony, 
of the police system in Germany. 

Two or three pear trees loaded with fruit stand in the 
garden which the window by which I am writing over- 
looks. 
the fruit would remain on trees similarly situated in Wil- 
mington. 
even find specimens of him in Persia, although out there 
he has to be very swift on his legs in order to escape with 
a merely verbal castigation. 
seems to me that the ‘‘small boy’’ does not take the 
chances that he does in our country. 
scarcely ever had any grapes or other fruit from my garden 
in Wilmington, yet here in Dresden the fruit is left to 
ripen on the trees for the owner’s benefit quite asa matter 
of course. 
stand close by the highway, of course without the protec- 
tion of a fence ; and yet in the season of bloom one can 
buy the fruit on any particular tree which he may desig- 
nate to the owner, and then rest in confidence through 
all the processes of growth and ripening that without a 
single precaution for the safety of the purchase on his 
part, and no matter how many persons may pass by the 
tree daily, he will find when he goes for the fruit every 
cherry hanging to the tree which it has been able to 
produce. 


I have been wondering for a day or two how long 


The ‘‘small boy ’’ is everywhere—one could 


But here in Germany it 


I remember that I 


The cherry orchards here out of town often 


One of the Dresden newspapers spoke the other day of 


the sense of order and of discipline which exists among 
the German people. 
which the policeman plays in their social life, and it is 
said that he was the first important public character to 
impress the imagination of the children. 
the policeman is the power to which the children appeal, 
so this newspaper said, to punish meanness, and to see 
that justice is done: that is to say, the children «play ’”’ 
that the policeman will do all this. 
in the Bowery and on the East Side of New York city the 
imaginary policeman is similarly made use of asa ‘ gen- 
eral utility man’’ by the children in their games—it is to 
be observed that the children in that part of New York 
city are largely of foreign birth—but generally speaking 
the policeman does not figure at all in the games of 
American children. 


It mentioned the important part 


In their games 


I have been told that 


The common German name for a police officer is 
Schutsmann—that is to say, literally, protectionman. In 
our country the common idea would probably be that the 
policeman is a penalty or punishment man. This differ- 
ent conception of the policaman’s general character may 
make a difference. Here the policeman sees that the 
beer is pure, that the bread is wholesome, that the meat 
is good, that the milk is not tainted. In short, he is the 
general agent of the whole community to see that you get 
in good condition exactly what you buy, that all weights 
and measures are honest, that things are precisely what 
they are sold for, and that no fraud or deception is prac- 
ticed anywhere. When a skating park is opened in the 
winter the police examine the ice before the public is al- 
lowed to risk its multitudinous life upon it ; and every- 
where and in every department of social existence, from 
dogs and baby carriages upward, the policeman is the 
ears and eyes and judgment for the safety and comfort of 
the German people. The annual Vogelwiese—a kind of 
side-show exhibition, with some shooting at a mark and 
a good deal of eating thrown in—is going on now just 
outside of Dresden, and a German friend said to me the 
other morning that he thought that the Dresden police 
had prepared and published more regulations for this cus- 
tomary popular summer festivity than were framed for the 
whole of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Good order and 
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safety from annoyance are the results in both cases—only 
in England, as in our own country, a good deal is left to 
the initiative and common sense of the people, whereas in 
these European continental countries almost nothing is 
left to the people. The police of Continental Europe 
have other functions than those of special providences for 
everybody—one of these other functions being to know 
who you are, where you came from, how long you intend 
to stay, what you are doing here, etc., etc.; and in 
Russia this sort of surveillance goes so far that you can 
neither get into the country and certainly not leave it 


Harper’s Round Table. 


In a tree in the garden round the house where I was stop- 
ping was a wasp’s nest in process of construction. The 
busy insects were going backwards and forwards carrying 
their material to the paperlike fabric; but though I 
watched several days, I could not discover where it was 
collected. It happened that the pillars of the veranda of 
the mud-built house in which I was stopping were roughly 
hewn trunks of the Lombardy poplar that grows in that 
region to a good size and considerable height without 
branches, and makes a clean straight stem. One after- 
noon, while loitering about the veranda, I noticed that 
numbers of wasps were alighting on the side of these pil- 
lars that was worn by the weather, and then, after a short 
stay, moved off again, apparently carrying away a small 
load with them. 

Stationing myself close to one of the pillars, I soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing a wasp alight on it. After 
running about over the surface to find what he was in 
search of, he suddenly stopped, and carefully feeling the 
spot he was on, he cut the worn surface with his nippers, 
and then proceeded in a workmanlike manner to cut from 
the surface of the wood a strip the width to which he 
could extend his nippers laterally, and as he moved back- 
wards he rolled the strip up under his chin with the aid of 
his forefeet until he had as mnch as he could conveniently 
hold, when he gave a finishing cut-off and flew away. 
Watching the work of construction afterwards, it was 
marvelous to see how the end of the little roll was at- 
tached to the strip of work that was being added to, by 
means of some waxy gum exuded by the builder, and 
joined on laterally as it was unrolled until finished, and 
then the workman would fly away for a fresh piece. Each 
insect cut off a strip averaging about three eighths of an 
inch in length and a little under an eighth in width, and 
nothing could be more admirable than the artistic and 
business like way in which they carried on their work. 


FRENCH ARISTOCRATS AND Democrats.—In the course 
of an article on ‘‘ Royalists and Republicans,’’ in the 
Century, Baron Pierre de Coubertin says: ‘It is difficult 
for Americans to understand the march of political events 
in France, and their details, because they lose sight of the 
struggle between the aristocrat and the democrat. One 
must have been a spectator of this struggle to comprehend 
its effects. Many of those who still have monarchical be- 
liefs will only admit that the great rural proprietors, or at 
most the great industrial magnates and the great bankers, 
can have the pretention to govern their country. The 
idea that a lawyer, a doctor, a journalist, has any right to 
sit in the Chamber or the Senate seems to them absurd. 
And as for this lawyer, this doctor, this journalist being 
called upon, for instance, to receive the Emperor of 
Russia in the name of France, that is what they absolutely 
cannot away with!’’ 
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CHINESE SLAVERY IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


In the Worth American Review C. F. Holder describes 
‘« Chinese Slavery in America,’’ and in the course of his 
article says : 

The large Chinese settlement in San Francisco has 
made traffic in human beings not merely possible, but a 
business followed as a means of profitable investment, 
under the protection and patronage of two Chinese 
societies, and here, in the heart of an American city, we 
find one of the best-organized slave marts of modern 
times, fostered by as motley a band of criminals as could 
be produced in any portion of the uncivilized world; a 
band numbering at least three thousand, who derive their 
support directly or indirectly from the sale and barter of 
female slaves. 

The Chinese population of San Francisco is estimated 
at 20,000. Of these, 5,000 are factory hands; 5,000 
claim to be merchants ; 4,000 are domestic servants ; 3,000 
are the criminals referred to, and 3,000 are women and 
children. Of the 2,500 females it 1s estimated with more 
or less accuracy that 1,000 are legitimate wives, the re- 
maining 1,500 being slaves in the fullest sense; girls 
kidnapped in their homes in the Orient, brought to 
America by fraud and imposture, passed through the 
custom-house under false oaths, in fear of death or dire 
consequences, put up at auction before professional slave 
merchants, knocked down to the highest bidder, and con- 
demned, in the majority of instances, to a life under duress 
in the Chinese brothels of an American city. 

A young Chinese girl, from nine to twelve years of 
age, in San Francisco to-day has a market value of from 
$150 to $500. A girl from twelve to sixteen, if attractive, 
is quoted on change among the high-binders, who con- 
stitute the brokers in this unique American Exchange, at 
from $500 to $1,500, while for girls over this age the 
prices range up to $3 500, which has been paid on the 
very good ground that such an investment will return a 


ESKIMO BOWS AND ARROWS. 
As every one knows, says John Murdock, in the Popular 
Science Monthly, the Eskimos, with very few exceptions, 
inhabit a region which is perfectly treeless, or at any rate 


| where nothing grows but pines and spruces, whose soft, 


inelastic wood is entirely useless for making bows. They 
have overcome this difficulty very effectively by fastening 
along the back of the bow twisted cords of reindeer sinew 
in such a way that each cord is stretched when the bow is 
bent and flies back when the bow-string is released. As 
far as we know, no other race of savages make use of this 
ingenious contrivance. Some tribes of Indians are in the 
habit of stiffening their bows by “ backing ’’ them with 
strips of sinew, glued on, but the Eskimo backing is made 
of cordsand tiedon. As old Martin Frobisher, the first 
Englishman who ever saw the Eskimos (in 1577), tells 
us, ‘* Their bowes are of wood of a yard long, sinewed on 
the back with strong sinewes, not glued too, but fast 
girded and tyed on.’’ 

In some regions the Eskimos when first visited by 
white men were still using bows with a very simple backing, 
merely twenty or thirty strands of twine running from one 
end of the bow to the other, twisted together tightly from 
the middle, and tied down to the bow in two or three 
places. My friends at Point Barrow and along the 
adjacent coast, however, had gone on improving the bow 
until it was the best made by Eskimos anywhere. 


EDWARD BELLAMY, author of ‘‘ Looking Backward,” will move 
from Chicopee Falls, Mass., to Colorado, for the benefit of his health. 











THE BIG BROTHER. 

Harper’s Bazar. 
Ir was a very small big brother of whom we read in the 
papers the other day that being five years old he caught 
and saved from drowning his little sister, aged two, who 
had fallen into the brook where both were playing. But 
small and young as he was, to this brave wee man had 
come the knowledge of a big brother’s duty, the duty of 
protecting and guarding the child who was less experienced 
than himself. One of the most beautiful relations in the 
world is that of the older brother, the one to whom the 
younger ones turn in emergencies, the one on whom the 
mother and father lean as they feel the burden of years, 
the one who becomes in a sense, after the father, the head 
of the house. 

Children early learn to adopt the manners and the 
speech of the elder brother ; the small boy is educated by 
the one who is at college or in business much more than 
by his governess or his tutor. Said a wise observer once: 

‘<If only you can get your eldest son well started, if 
he is manly, truthful, and of high principles, the others in 
the family will follow right on in the same direction. The 
judicious father will take great pains with his eldest boy.”’ 

In a neighborhood ora school the large boys influence 
social opinion and set the fashion for the rest. Always 
there is some larger boy whom the little lad greatly admires, 
who is his model, whose smile or whose frown makes or 
unmakes his happiness. The big brother does not know 
it, but he isin this changeful world the one personage 
whose sceptre never totters, whose popularity never wanes, 
and who never goes out of fashion. 

To his sisters he has the opportunity of showing chiv- 
alry, kindness, and the deference of the stronger to the 
weaker. To the baby of the household he is little short 
of aking. The big brother, bless his heart, when he is a 
nice, obliging, affectionate, and generous fellow, is as im- 
portant a member of society as any one who can be men- 
tioned. 

If, as sometimes happens, he is either a bully or a 
coward, then he is more contemptible than he would be if 
he had been born in a less fortunate order in the family, 
for he has, so to speak, broken faith with all that was ex- 
pected of him. 


Tue RICE AND Siippers —In the Ladies’ Home Journal 
Edward W. Bok notes the abuse of the pretty custom of 
casting a small parcel of rice or a dainty slipper after a 
departing bride and groom—an unspoken Godspeed. 
‘« The dainty slipper,’’ he says, ‘‘ has been transformed 
into the old shoe of doubtful origin, and thrown with force 
and accuracy, causing no end of discomfort. And this 
is what two pretty customs have degenerated into. They 
have been vulgarized, and, therefore, the sooner they pass 
into disuse the better. The sentiment of the customs has 
been lost. Rice and shoes are no longer omens of good 
luck. The modern thrower of them has transformed them 
into missiles with which to annoy and mortify the bride 
and groom. The better class of people have already 
begun to substitute a shower of rose petals, and this new 
and far more beautiful idea is rapidly being followed. We 
might have preserved the old customs, but we have not. 
Henceforth promiscuous rice-throwing and the casting of 
old shoes at weddings will be left to the boors of our 
modern society, into whose hands these acts have fallen, 
and who seem happiest when they can convert the grace- 
ful customs of olden times into practical jokes.’’ 





ENGLAND'S ‘‘ cinque ports,’’ now nearly all high and dry, may be- 
come harbors again. The sea, which for centuries had been receding 
from Rye and Winchilsea, is returning, and is fast eating into the land. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Two shocking railroad accidents have occurred in the West, both 
being collisions, ‘head on.” One of these was on the Santa Fé rail- 
road near Emporia, Kansas, on the 8th inst. The first reports said 
that at least twelve were killed, and as many more badly injured. 
W. J. Bryan, the recent candidate for President, was on one of the 
trains, but was not hurt. The other accident occurred on the morning 
of the roth, near Newcastle, Colorado, on the Denver and Rio Grande, 
and Colorado Midland railroad. A dispatch from there that day said 
that at least thirty were killed, and a very large number injured. The 
trains that collided were both running at a high speed. 


NEAR Latimer, in Luzerne county, Pa., on the roth inst., the 
sheriff of the county, named Martin, and his deputies, fired upon a body 
of coal-miners, who were marching along the public road, and who re- 
fused to halt, killing an unknown number (the first dispatch said 
twenty), and wounding many more, The men were Poles or Hunga- 
rians. The act of the sherift is censured, and much excitement has 
followed the shocking event. 


, THE steamship C/eve/and reached Seattle on the roth instant, from 
St. Michaels, near the mouth of the Yukon river, having come down in 
eleven days, She brought 38 passengers, and an unknown amount, 
probably about $500,000, of gold. The passengers agreed in reporting 
serious want of food supply, and prospect of great suffering before 
spring in the gold regions. They strongly discouraged any further 
movement in that direction, now. 


THE United States Government monthly crop report, on the roth 
inst,, made the average wheat condition of the country 85.7, indicating 
a total crop of about 465 millions of bushels. This will be 37 millions 
over last year’s crop. Prices of wheat stiffened again last week, and 
rose above one dollar for December delivery, in New York. Corn has 
suffered lately from drought in Western States, and its condition is not 
so good as had been counted on. The crop report made it only 79.3, 
on the Ist of the month, as against 91 a year ago. The crop was esti- 
mated at 1,885 million bushels, as againat 2,284 millions last year. 


PRESIDENT ANDREWS, of Brown University, on the 8th inst., ad- 
dressed afletter to the corporation, which it was thought made final his 
resignation of the presidency of that institution. His inclination for the 
work of the ‘ Cosmopolitan University,” and his commitment to it 
with other considerations, lead him, it is stated, to this determination, 
but on the 14th instant he sent a letter to the secretary of the corpora- 
tion, withdrawing his resignation and stating that he was free to give to 
the University his undivided service. 
expected. 


This move was entirely un- 


JupcGk BREWER, of the United States Supreme Court, teaches a 
large Bible class every First-day in one of the Washington churches. 
His method of conducting the class is to talk freely and discursively on 
the text of the Scripture. He says that he lacks the faculty of asking 
questions, and does not think that all Sunday-school work should be 
done in the same way. There isa great deal of homely yet practical 
wisdom in the saying, common in the hayfields: ‘‘ Every mower must 
whet his own scythe.” 


—President Borda, of Uruguay, lately assassinated, was a typical 
South American adventurer. His parents were French Basques, 
industrious people who settled in the city of Mercedes, in 1840, and 
established a restaurant, with ball-paying grounds, which was a centre 
for the numerous countrymen who gathered in the city. The son re- 
ceived no other primary instruction than that obtainable in the country 
schools. At the time of his marriage to the daughter of a prominent 
business man came one of the numerous revolutions, and the young 
man joined the revolutionary party. On its success he was elected 
justice, and filled various positions up to that of mayor of the city. In 
1875 he again took sides with the revolutionary movement, and after- 
ward took his seat in the Chamber of Deputies, but while manifesting 
marked ability won the dislike of many. At the presidential election 
in 1894 he was elected by a narrow margin, but has been very un- 
ene ever since, According to certain reports he was by no means 


ostile to the continuance of the present revolution, it being understood 
that he was connected with a mercantile firm which supplied arms and 
ammunition to the Government, and thus derived considerable income 
from the continuance of hostilities. 
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It is pleasing to see a woman who has a real ‘‘ vocation’ for medical 
work make such an advance as that achieved by Miss L. Hamilton, 
formerly of Sundrum in Ayrshire, Scotland. She was trained as a 
nurse in the Liverpool Infirmary, and afterward studied medicine in 
Brussels, taking her degree three years ago—and it is an interesting 
though to-be-expected fact that many of the best women doctors have 
had their own capabilities revealed to them first while nursing. After 
graduation she went to Calcutta and had begun practicing, when the 
Ameer of Afghanistan offered her a fine salary if she would come to 
Cabul. She accepted the offer, though efforts were made to dissuade 
her. The Indian authorities told her they could afford her no protec- 
tion against insult or injury if she went to live among the Afghans; 
but since she has become the physician to the royal family no one has 
heard of her experiencing any of the dreadful things that were im- 
agined. On the contrary, she has gone on successfully treating the 
sick and enlightening the minds of the Ameer and his people till she 
has won his full belief in the doctrine and practice of vaccination ; and 
now the entire population is being vaccinated with pure calf-lymph 
produced close at hand, and a royal decree demands that no one shall 
escape this salutary proceeding; and it has all been effected through 
the efforts of Miss Hamilton. 


—The Council of Jewish Women have conducted this summer a 
union Summer Sewing School at 530 Pine street, Philadelphia. It was 
in the nature of an experiment, and the successful results‘achieved 
have been very gratifying to the projectors of the undertaking. During 
the past winter a number of theories and suggestions had been ad- 
vanced at the meetings of the Council of Jewish Women as to methods 
of carrying on philanthropic work among the poor in this city, and the 
Summer Sewing School was a practical outcome of these discussions. 

There was a large attendance of Jewish girls from the down-town 
district at every session. Excellent discipline was maintained, and the 
children were kept interested in their work. The children, though 
coming from the poorest class, presented a neat and tidy appearance. 
Garments of all kinds were made, and great delight was manifested 
when the various pieces were finished and ready for use. 


—Mrs. Amelia Kohler, who died recently at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
suggested, it is said, Tom Moore’s beautiful poem, “ The Last Rose of 
Summer.’’ She was, early in the century, a close friend of Moore’s 
sister, who kept a private school in London. While walking in the 
garden of the school with the poet one day, she, so the story runs, 
plucked a rose, remarking; ‘“’Tis the last rose of summer; why not 
write about it, Mr. Moore?’’ The incident suggested the thought 
afterwards so beautifully woven into verse, and the poem was dedicated 
by the poet ‘‘ To Amelia.”” Mrs. Kohler was 92 years old when she 
died. 


—Calisthenics have been introduced into the House of Correction in 
South Boston to benefit the health of the inmates, who are divided into 
squads and put through military exercises every day. This is the result 
of many letters which the prisoners have sent to Commissioner Marshall, 
begging for more exercise, as their regular work is very confining; but 
it is likely to make the men better mentally and morally as well as 
physically. This step, said to be the first of its kind in the country, 
commends itself to prison authorities every where. 


—There are some 1,200,000,000 eggs imported from abroad into 
England. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference on Temperance and To- 
bacco, will be held at the Valley meeting-house 
on Ninth month I9, at 3 o’clock p. m., under 
the care of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee. 

The meeting will be addressed by Joseph S. 
Walton and other interested friends. 
ANNA K. Way, Clerk. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of Bucks First- 
day School Union, will be held at Newtown 
Friends’ meeting-house on Seventh-day, Ninth 
month 25, at 10.30 a.m. Friends and others 
interested in First-day School work are cordially 
invited to attend. 

FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN, Clerk. 


| 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- | 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Germantown, First-day morning, Ninth month | 
19, 1897, at 10 30 o'clock. 

Haverford, on First-day morning, Tenth | 
month 3, (897, at 10 o'clock. | 

Schuylkill, on First-day morning, Tenth ! Galom, Mom. 
nah 17, 1897, at £0. 30 o'clock. _ | eS 

eading, on First day morning, Tenth month Louisville. 

31, 1897, at 10.30 o'clock. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. 


SALEM 
CORNELL 


—W. J. Moyle tells us that he has taken the measurement of twenty 
walnut trees set out forty-one years ago. They have attained a height 
of fifty feet, and for beauty and shade almost equal the elm. They 
furnish, besides, many bushels of nuts for the boys and girls of the vil- 
lage. For twenty feet from the ground the trunks are without a limb, 
and an old logger estimates that the lumber from each tree is worth 
$100. The walnut is a fast and robust grower, and when the value of 
the timber is taken into consideration it is surprising that this tree is not 
more largely planted. 


—The German Post-Office Department has decided to introduce, 
experimentally, automatic stamp-selling machines. These machines 
were exhibited at the Berlin Industrial Exhibition last year. They 
will be placed at prominent points where the demands for stamps are 
the largest, and operate, on the deposit in the slot of the proper coin, 
to furnish the purchaser with the stamps desired. 

—The latest novelty in the way of buoys is an electric lamp, sup- 
ported by a buoy of 100 pounds weight, sufficient to bear up three men. 
It is provided with a secondary battery, which preserves its charge for 
two months, and can supply current for lighting the sixteen-candle 
power lamp for six hours. The light is projected through a lens, and is 
visible a mile off.—Revue Industrielle. 


—The idea of teaching pupils to write with both hands has been 
received so favorably by the educational magnates of England that it 
has been put into operation in some of the London schools, while the 
question of extending the system to all of the public schools of that 
city is to come up for consideration at an early meeting of the London 
School Board. 


—The occurrence of several household fires, recently, suggests that 
it is time to overhaul the heating apparatus and see that it is in good 
order. Disused furnaces and ranges, especially in damp situations, are 
apt to rust out in summer as much as they burn out in winter. They 
should be carefully looked over before the autumn fires are lighted. 

—Every day we find paper being used for new purposes. Now 
jackets are made of it to support those weak spines that hitherto have 
been held in position by heavy plaster jackets. In view of the con- 
trast in weight, we can easily believe the claims of its inventor that 
‘¢ it is the thinnest, lightest, and strongest spinal support ever invented.” 

—The celebration of the twenty-five years’ reign of King Oscar of 
Sweden and Norway began in Stockholm on the 17th, to continue for 
five days, ending with a great Scandinavian song festival, in which a 
choir of more than one thousand singers will take part. 


—A Hampden (Me.) man, who apparently does not believe in the 
rotation of crops, now exhibits a fine field of potatoes, planted on 
ground on which they have been raised for seventy-five consecutive 
years. 


—lIt is said that none of the publications induced by the Queen’s 
Jubilee in England had a better sale than the special editions of the 
whole Bible and the New Testament. 


—The largest gold coin in the world is the British five-sovereign 
piece ; the smallest is coined in Persia, and has a value of only 44 
cents. — Mew York Post. 


— More than 10,000 persons are employed in England in the manu- 
facture of explosives. The death list from accidents last year was 40 
and 167 were injured. 


T is a significant fact that re- 
sponsible dealers sell and re- 
sponsible painters use Pure White 
Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
| and Pure Linseed Oil. They 


know their business. Those who 


‘don’t know, try to sell and use 


the “just-as-good mixtures,” “so 
| called White Lead,” &c., &c. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 


various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
intending to paint. 


CHARLES E. THomas, Clerk of the Com. National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 











*,.* The Philanthropic Committee of Bur- 
lington Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting 
at the Friends’ meeting-house at Mt Holly, 
N. J,, on First day, Ninth month 19, 1897, at 
2 30 p.m. Allinterested in the work will be 
welcomed. FRA* KLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 














*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Westfield, 
N J., on Seventh-day, Ninth month 25, at 
10a.m. Stages meet trains at Xiverton, from 
Market street wharf, Philadelphia. 

Georce& L, GILLINGHAM, ) Clete. 












*.* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges | 









Agnes B. Williams, $ 2.00 
Previously acknowledged, . 294.46 
Amount, . $296.46 


JoHN CoMLy, Superintendent 
Ninth month 8. 











*,* Friends’ Almanac, 1898.—A\\ correc 
tions of meetings, correspondents, etc., to be 
inserted in the forthcoming A/manac should be | 
sent at once to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 | 
Race street, Philadelphia. It is hoped Friends 
will feel sufficient interest to give this immediate | 
attention. 













*,* Circular Meetings in Salem Quarter in 
Ninth month : 
19. Bridgeport, N. J., 3 p.m 








*,* The next Conference under the care of 


ANNA SHEPPARD, f 


receipt of the following additional contributions | 
to the Children’s Country Week Association : | 








Concord Quarterly Meeting’s, Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Providence ( Media), on First-day, 
Ninth month I9, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. Subject, 
Temperance. CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 






*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 

NINTH MONTH : 
I9. Nine Partners. 
Jericho. 
26. Matinecock. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex- 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosEpH T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 

*,.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Ninth month as follows : 

Ig. Little Falls. 
26. Warrington and Washington. 
















*.* Quarterly 
occur as follows : 
25. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
27. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond. 
Ind. 
Canada Half- Yearly Meeting, Vonge 
Street, Ontario. 


meetings in Ninth month 


27. 






*,* First-Day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows ; 

25. Haddonfield, N. J. 

25. Bucks, Pa. 


Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 

Does he want your chim- 
neys to break ? 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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bs SAVE 2 YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 


7 § filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

anagency. Write at once, 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR ComPany, 

No, 45 furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Telephones . 
Office, 5807 Residence, 6837 | 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 
UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPBHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & RB. B. B.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 














“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
will continue the 
no OF PAPER HANGINGS 

AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 








THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be ua- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@y~When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“¥gg 











KEATING 


Can You detect the Chaff from the Wheat 














KEATING 


(SEE THAT CURVE?) 


Chaff of wheels are made to sell—not to ride, with economy, as a partner. 


KEATING is the wheat of wheels. 


The 


Contains the good—the substance of all improvements. 


The Double Roller Chain and Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 


‘¢ 365 days ahead of them all.’’ 


Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction reduced. 


Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER ©CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers 


No. 711 WALNouT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 

curities a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


’ 





Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoszPH WEBSTER, We. WEBSTER, 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in) 
SURPLUS. 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 25, 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 

Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 

made on ~~ and Approved Collateral. Surety 

entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 

pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee. 

ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 ‘and up- 

, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, 
JOHN F. LEWIS, 


Vice-President. | 
— on EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. | 
Trust Officer. 


_ LANE, Title and 


DIRECTORS, 

Charies 8. Hinchman, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

J. Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Becker, 
Edwin 8. Dixon, 
Hood Gilpin, 

Warren G. Griffith, 


Howard L. Haines. 
MOCHA 


HANSCOM AND JAVA 


BEST in THE WORLD, 


BIGSTORE. 10™ & MARKET. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 


| Strawbridge & Clothier 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, J. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 

eee . . {Wm.H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. hen. Daniel Miller, John L. 

Executive Comaitioe : Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a 1 ¥ from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA &. WING ; Manager of insurance Department Ts ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust O BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID" G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac 
tual NET Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 

President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 


HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | im AR D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE “RU S ( ; O. 
ANNUITY AND ‘wo | 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, * Cares for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t, 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 
GEORGE see BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H 
FRANCIS I. GO owes, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Je 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTUN 8. Tee, 
JOSIAH M. BACO. 


COLORED 
“ DRESS GOODS 


In this department one may 
see the finest, richest loom 
work of the world. The Plaids, 
the Novelties, the Poplins, the 
Broadcloths, the fine stuffs 
or the coarse, are all here. 
Our Dress Goods were never 
before so varied, so handsome, 
and so near the reach of all. 
Let four items stand for 
hundreds : 


CANVAS CHEVIOT —all-wool, 
50 inches wide. Per yard,. . 75¢, 


BOURETTE NOVELTY —all- 
wool, 42 inches wide, at. $1.00 
$1 9 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 


Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 
speed. 





CHANGEABLE POPLIN—silk- 
and-wool, 46 inches wide, at. 


FANCY CAMEL’ s Mate? 
wool, 48 inches wi 
Samples sent to any address 
upon request. 


| 
| Writing Papers, 
| Envelopes of Every Description 


Ww CITY HALL PENCILS, 


= $1 75 a Gross, 
STATIONERS, 613 Walnut St. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | 

Its merits asa W ASH BLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by thousan rs. Your 
PHILADELPHIA.‘ grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


; D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St.. Phiia., Pa. 








